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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AT  PERKINS 

By  Gabriel  Farrell 


The  value  of  a  guide  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  arrive  at  a  given  destination. 
Usually  a  guide  is  employed  when  the  way 
is  unknown  or  too  difficult  for  one’s  own 
sense  of  direction.  Guides  are  most  often 
needed  in  large  cities  where  the  ways  are 
complex,  or  in  the  mountains  where  peaks 
are  inaccessible  without  seasoned  leadership 
and  where  danger  lurks  in  remote  valleys. 
A  good  guide  leads  one  to  the  place  where 
he  would  be. 

The  same  test  applies  to  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  system.  Have  those  who  have  been 
guided  reached  their  destination?  Are  they 
where  they  would  be,  or  are  they  bewildered 
in  the  complexity  of  modern  life  ?  Have  they 
found  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  peaks  of 
success,  or  are  they  lost  in  the  valleys  of 
despair?  In  considering  the  value  of  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  blind  these  are  questions  to  be 
faced  frankly;  and  rather  than  discuss  only 
our  guidance  prog^ram,  as  I  have  been  asked 
to  do,  let  me  present  as  concrete  examples 


some  of  the  pupils  who  have  benefited  from 
guidance. 

Since  our  guidance  program  is  compara¬ 
tively  recent  we  cannot  go  very  far  back  in 
tracing  its  development.  We  can,  however, 
illustrate  the  early  stages  of  the  effects  of 
planned  guidance  by  telling  about  the  boys 
and  girls  graduated  from  Perkins  last  June. 
Though  this  class  is  a  little  better  than  the 
average,  it  serves  our  purpose  effectively  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  range  of  interests  among 
the  pupils  and  enables  us  to  show  how  we 
were  able  to  bring  out  and  make  provision 
for  their  varying  aptitudes. 

Nine  boys  and  seven  girls  were  graduated 
in  June,  1936.  Three  boys  returned  to 
Perkins  for  graduate  work  in  the  school,  one 
to  take  the  Normal  Course  in  the  music 
department,  another  to  continue  violin  study 
and  the  third  to  do  special  work  in  the  deaf- 
blind  department. 

Three  girls  continued  to  live  at  the  school 
but  carried  on  their  g^raduate  studies  else- 
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where.  One,  a  very  talented  musician,  en¬ 
tered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  for  the 
four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree,  an¬ 
other  is  taking  a  one-year  course  at  a  nursery 
training-school.  This  girl  is  interested  in 
children,  has  considerable  vision,  a  pleasing 
personality,  and  lives  in  a  community  where 
we  feel  a  small  nursery  school  can  be  started. 
The  third  girl  completed  our  commercial 
course,  showing  special  ability  as  an  Edi- 
phone  of>erator.  We  felt  that  she  needed  out¬ 
side  contacts  and  experience  in  the  seeing 
world  before  leaving  our  care  so  she  was 
sent  for  a  year  to  the  local  high  school. 

A  fourth  girl  has  entered  a  school  of 
physiotherapy  in  New  York.  In  early  con¬ 
ferences  with  her  it  was  learned  that  she 
was  interested  in  massage.  She  took  our 
preliminary  course  and  did  so  well  that  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  encourage  her.  The 
state  authorities  were  prevailed  upon  to 
finance  the  special  training. 

Another  member  of  the  class  determined 
that  she  wanted  to  work  in  the  factory  where 
other  members  of  her  family  were  employed. 
Contacts  were  made  with  the  mill,  and  this 
girl’s  interest  and  ability  were  sold  to  them. 
For  some  reason  she  did  not  fit  the  first 
niche,  and  the  foreman  working  with  the 
state  employment  officer  found  another  task 
for  which  she  seemed  more  suited.  Now  she 
is  working  happily  every  day,  going  to  and 
from  the  mill  with  other  members  of  her 
family,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  she  is  a  contributing  member  of  her 
family  and  her  community.  The  remaining 
two  girls  of  the  class  are  employed  in  WPA 
projects,  one  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  other 
in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  boys’  group,  one  entered  Brown,  as 
he  is  college  material  academically  and  his 
father  a  Brown  graduate,  one  returned  to 
work  on  the  family  farm,  while  another  who 
had  completed  the  industrial  course  and 
possesses  a  good  deal  of  sight  secured  a 
factory  job  through  the  state  placement  of¬ 


ficer.  A  fourth  boy  is  a  state  ward  still  under  j 
twenty-one.  The  state  worker  in  charge  | 
agreed  to  provide  board  and  room  in  South  1 
Boston  where  he  was  entered  in  our  work-  I 
shop  as  an  apprentice  mattress-maker.  By  i 
the  time  he  is  twenty-one  he  will  have 
learned  his  trade  and  will  be  self-supporting. 
The  two  remaining  boys  are  living  at  home 
but  are  equipped  to  fill  jobs  should  the  op-  , 
portunity  arise. 

While  it  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  mem-  i 
bers  of  this  group  have  reached  their  des-  j 
tination,  we  feel  that  most  of  them  are  j 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  The  impor¬ 
tant  fact  is  that  we  have  tried  to  keep  the 
destination  clearly  in  view.  In  that  way  we 
have  avoided  the  greatest  pit  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  movement.  Many  counsellors 
have  gone  into  this  field  with  the  naive  as¬ 
surance  that  they  had  only  to  select  a  voca¬ 
tion  for  a  pupil  after  a  study  of  his  apti¬ 
tudes,  train  him,  and  an  opening  would 
automatically  occur.  All  are  now  finding,  but 
more  especially  the  blind,  that  sometimes 
closed  doors  await  trained  boys  and  girls. 
Therefore,  the  last  factor  in  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  destination,  must  now  be  made  the 
foremost. 

Because  of  this  fact  we  have  placed  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  on  the  possibilities  of  place¬ 
ment,  and  with  these  facts  coldly  before  us 
have  pushed  our  program  beyond  the  study 
of  aptitudes  and  abilities  to  a  consideration 
of  the  fields  in  which  employment  may  be 
found.  Two  points  stand  out  in  considering 
placement:  (i)  the  blind  person  will  do 
best  in  self-creative  and  self-op>erative  posi¬ 
tions;  and  (2)  he  will  have  greater  success 
in  communities  where  he  is  known  and  peo¬ 
ple  will  assume  some  responsibility  for  him. 
Both  of  these  points  are  open  to  question 
from  an  academic  point  of  view,  but  prac¬ 
tically  they  must  stand  as  beacons  in  any 
program  of  guidance  which  hopes  to  achieve 
its  goal.  Why  the  blind  person  must  create 
his  own  job  and  work  independently  is  not 
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so  apparent  as  the  desirability  of  working  in 
his  own  community,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  more  successful  than  place¬ 
ment  in  a  group. 

A  guide  must  know  not  only  where  he  is 
going  but  how  to  get  there.  Likewise  a  guid¬ 
ance  worker  must  be  able  to  direct  as  well 
as  to  place.  Guidance,  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  means  direction  plus  an  immediate 
personal  interest.  A  personal  interest  in  a 
pupil  is  the  heart  of  understanding  guidance. 
Here  again  we  wish  to  illustrate  our  prin- 
dple  by  our  practice. 

Early  in  the  spring  our  Department  of 
Personnel  meets  with  the  officers  of  the 
school  to  consider  the  abilities  and  place¬ 
ment  possibilities  of  all  pupils  leaving  the 
school  in  June.  Recommendations  are  made, 
contacts  with  home  and  placement  officers 
sought,  and  prospects  followed  diligently. 
Here  are  examples  from  the  group  of  twenty 
pupils  who  are  completing  their  work  this 
year. 

One  graduates  from  law  school.  Three 
years  ago  we  carefully  considered  his  pros¬ 
pects  and,  because  of  certain  family  and 
community  factors,  approved  his  entrance 
to  a  school  of  law ;  and  these  prospects  will 
probably  be  realized.  In  fact  he  has  already 
capitalized  upon  them  by  running  for,  and 
being  elected  to,  the  school  committee  of  his 
town.  Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  an 
older  blind  man  who  is  an  attorney.  I  was 
telling  him  of  this  boy  and  how  we  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  enter  law  school.  “What  do 
you  mean,  you  permitted  this  boy  to  enter 
law  school  ?”  he  asked.  “In  my  day  we  were 
pushed  into  law  school  if  we  had  the  ability.” 
I  assured  him  that  this  was  not  true  now, 
that  no  boy  is  encouraged  towards  a  higher 
education  until  we  are  convinced  that  he 
can  live  and  prosper  as  a  professional  man 
should.  Again  it  is  the  story  of  considering 
destination  before  direction. 

Another  young  man  graduates  from  a 
College  of  Education.  He  is  now  qualified  to 
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teach,  can  see  quite  well,  and  should  find  a 
teaching  position.  A  third  boy  completes  his 
work  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
under  its  new  plan  he  is  the  first  blind  per¬ 
son  to  receive  a  degree  from  this  school.  A 
talented  organist,  he  is  seeking  a  fellowship 
in  a  neighboring  university  to  study  for  a 
Doctor’s  degree  in  music. 

There  are  ten  boys  and  girls  to  receive 
diplomas  from  Perkins  in  June.  They  have 
varying  abilities  and  ought  to  find  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  along  lines  which  have  been 
suggested.  We  must,  however,  be  realistic 
and  recognize  the  fact  that  in  each  group 
there  are  bound  to  be  two  or  three  who  are 
not  able  to  meet  the  competition  of  present- 
day  economic  life.  Two  pupils  of  this  type 
have  been  taught  to  do  one  or  two  kinds  of 
handwork  so  efficiently  that  outlet  ought  to 
be  found  through  the  home  teacher  and 
state  sales.  Space  will  not  permit  going  into 
detail  in  regard  to  the  abilities  and  possibil¬ 
ities  of  each  pupil  in  this  class.  To  illustrate 
our  process  of  direction,  which  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  of  the  article,  let  me 
tell  the  story  of  one  girl. 

“Jane”  entered  Perkins  when  she  was  six 
years  old  and  has  had  all  of  her  schooling 
with  us.  She  has  good  mental  ability  and 
in  her  school  work  is  above  the  average.  I 
wish  that  you  might  see  the  two  photo¬ 
graphs  that  I  have  taken  from  her  folder  in 
the  file.  One  shows  the  little  tot  that  she  was 
when  she  came  to  us  and  the  other  the 
young  lady  she  is  now.  From  the  records 
in  this  folder  I  shall  quote  to  show  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  definite  guidance  upon  this  girl. 

A  record  of  an  interview  with  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  in  January,  1934  reads:  “When  I 
asked  Jane  what  her  vocational  interests 
were,  she  beamed  enthusiastically  and  said 
she  wanted  a  home  of  her  own.  As  the  home 
was  to  be  a  farm  we  discussed  poultry  and 
a  home-making  course.”  Later  records  show 
her  interests  ranging  from  dietetics  to  col¬ 
lege.  The  death  of  her  father  eliminated  the 
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possibility  of  college  for  financial  reasons 
and  forced  upon  her  the  need  of  a  self- 
supporting  position  as  soon  as  she  leaves 
school. 

In  January,  1936  homemaking  was  again 
discussed,  but  to  train  for  this  she  would 
have  to  g^ve  up  music  and  typing.  She  did 
not  wish  to  give  up  the  former  because  as 
she  said,  “It’s  the  only  chance  I  have  in 
my  life  to  study  the  piano.”  And  the  latter 
had  to  be  retained  because  she  explained  she 
“enjoyed  typing  too  much  to  give  it  up.”  The 
counsellor  decided  to  build  on  her  enjoyment 
of  typing,  and  she  was  enrolled  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department. 

An  entry  of  March,  1937  states  that  “Jane 
wants  to  do  office  work  of  some  sort  in  or 

near - .”  In  the  minutes  of  a  recent 

meeting  at  which  Jane  was  discussed  is  the 
statement :  “Worthy  of  a  good  job ;  will  be 
ready  for  placement  as  an  Ediphone  oper¬ 
ator  in  June.”  Jane  graduates  this  June, 
qualified  as  a  t)q)ist  and  Ediphone  operator. 
Contacts  have  been  made  in  her  home  city, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  two  present  pos¬ 
sibilities  will  mean  life  work  for  Jane. 

Back  of  all  this,  of  course,  there  must  be 
a  system.  Too  often  the  system  is ’the  first 
consideration,  and  when  applied  it  does  not 
work  as  well  in  practice  as  on  paper.  Never¬ 
theless  there  must  be  system,  and  between 
the  lines  much  of  ours  has  been  revealed. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well,  however,  to  give 
a  clearer  glimpse  of  our  machinery. 

First  and  foremost  there  is  a  system  of 
records  which  tabulates  the  achievements  and 
interests  of  the  pupils.  We  use  ten  forms 
for  each  child  in  a  visible-index  system, 
rangfing  from  personal  history  to  vocational. 
The  most  important  is  the  cumulative  rec¬ 
ord  which  gives  g^des  and  scores  on 
achievement  tests  and  stresses  special  in¬ 
terests  and  aptitudes.  In  addition  there  is  a 
full  understanding  of  the  home  environment 
and  community  possibilities  based  on  the 
home  visitor’s  reports. 


But,  as  stressed  before,  more  important 
than  the  machinery,  is  the  personal  element 
so  vital  to  effective  guidance.  While  the 
direction  of  our  program  falls  within  the 
duties  of  the  psychologist,  all  members  of 
the  faculty  play  their  parts  even  though 
some  function  only  through  reports.  Con¬ 
tacts  with  the  psychologist  are  made  early 
in  the  Lower  School  and  through  mental 
testing  of  new  children.  When  pupils  come 
to  the  Upper  School  after  completing  the 
sixth  grade,  there  are  several  definite  op¬ 
portunities  for  conference  and  observation. 

Under  our  present  schedule  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  has  a  one-hour-a-week  class  with  both 
boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh  g^ade.  While 
this  is  a  sort  of  orientation  course  which 
gives  opportunity  of  adjustment  to  the 
higher  form  of  schooling,  it  also  provides 
an  early  chance  to  appraise  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  pupils.  As  the  psychologist  meets 
with  her  pupils,  she  learns  to  know  them  and 
plants  seeds  of  interests  that  may  mature 
later.  There  is  another  class  under  the 
psychologist  in  the  senior  high  school,  but 
this  is  elective  and  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  adolescent  problems. 

The  pupil’s  first  opportunity  to  indic^e 
his  vocational  outlook  comes  in  the  last  year 
of  junior  high  school.  A  choice  must  then  be 
made  of  the  department  he  wishes  to  enter 
in  the  senior  high  school.  During  the  three 
years  preceding,  exploratory  courses  have 
been  offered,  and  from  these  as  well  as  from 
achievement  tests  and  aptitude  studies,  we 
have  discovered  special  abilities  and  thereby 
can  guide  the  pupil  into  that  department  of 
the  senior  high  school  which  will  train  him 
in  the  best  field  of  possible  life  work. 

In  the  senior  high  there  are  five  depart¬ 
ments  :  college  preparatory,  literary,  musical, 
commercial,  and  industrial.  These  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  strictly  vocational,  but  pre- 
vocational,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  special  interests  and  maturing 
aptitudes.  They  do  offer,  however,  a  wide 
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choice  of  opportunity  and,  with  a  fully 
rounded  curriculum,  they  afford  sufficient 
schooling  to  warrant  a  diploma.  Granting 
diplomas  to  those  who  complete  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  one  department  has  done  much 
to  avoid  the  waste  of  a  college  preparatory 
course  for  those  not  going  to  college.  And, 
more  important,  it  has  lifted  the  status  of 
handwork  through  academic  recognition. 

Along  with  this  range  of  study  our  guid¬ 
ance  program  continues  the  personal  con¬ 
tacts.  Conferences  are  often  held  with  the 
pupils,  home  backgp-ound  is  studied,  and 
community  possibilities  are  explored.  One 
year  we  worked  with  Professor  Moore  of 
Mount  Holyoke  on  vocational  tests.  But  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  we 
would  like  in  adapting  these  tests  to  the 
blind.  This  was  due  partly  to  lack  of  time 
and  partly  to  our  conviction,  previously  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  it  is  more  important  in  these 
days  to  find  out  what  there  is  for  the  blind 
to  do  and  then  fit  them  for  the  jobs  available. 

In  the  middle  of  the  senior  year  we  really 
get  down  to  business.  At  meetings  of  the 
Department  of  Personnel  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities  of  each  pupil  are  carefully 
considered.  With  the  complete  records  be¬ 
fore  us  we  weigh  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  determine  in  what  field  each  boy 
and  girl  has  the  best  chance  for  happy  and 
contributory  placement.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  in  turn  taken  up  with  the  state 
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placement  officers  and  adjusted  according 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  field.  Then  we  all 
seek  opportunities  that  may  lead  to  place¬ 
ment.  In  most  cases  we  must  “sell”  our 
pupils,  but  that  is  part  of  the  job  and  must 
be  pursued  relentlessly. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  what  we  have 
endeavored  to  do  for  our  pupils  vocation¬ 
ally.  First,  there  is  the  problem  of  destina¬ 
tion,  or,  possibility  of  placement.  To  bring 
this  about  we  have  definite  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  pupil,  try  to  direct  his  aptitudes 
into  the  right  channels,  and  then  try  to  place 
him  in  his  life  work.  All  of  this  is  system¬ 
atized  and  tabulated  through  complete  rec¬ 
ords  which  assist  in  the  final  decision  of 
placement.  The  goal,  however,  is  to  meet 
the  test  of  a  good  guide  and  to  bring  each 
pupil  to  the  place  where  he  would  be. 

Whether  or  not  one  would  consider  this 
an  adequate  program  of  guidance  I  often 
doubt.  Our  only  brief  is  that  we  are  trying 
as  hard  as  we  can  to  give  our  graduates  what 
the  blind  need  above  all  else,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  right  to  find  self-respecting 
and  contributory  places  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  today.  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  tremendous  factors  militating  against 
success  in  guidance  and  placement,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  moment  we  take  the  de¬ 
featist  attitude  we  are  lost,  and  the  status 
of  the  blind  will  be  set  back  one  hundred 
years. 


A  CASE  WORK  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
IMPAIRED  VISION^ 

By  Marjorie  Boggs 


May  I  begin  by  making  the  statement 
that  I  know  very  little  about  eye  health 
from  the  prevention  angle  or  from  the  med¬ 
ical  angle.  The  only  experience  I  have  had 
has  been  in  the  field  of  general  practice  in  a 
private  agency,  and  that  has  not  been  exten¬ 
sive  enough  for  me  to  claim  to  be  any  au¬ 
thority,  even  in  the  approach  in  case  work 
to  those  with  impaired  vision;  so  I  trust 
you  will  take  what  I  have  to  say  for  just 
what  it  is:  a  personal  point  of  view  of  one 
general  practitioner  in  the  field  of  case  work, 
which  is  essentially,  although  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  of  course  in  prevention,  not  a  medical 
approach,  nor  primarily  an  approach  of 
prevention,  but  the  social  rehabilitation  ap¬ 
proach, 

John,  aged  twenty-one,  came  to  a  case¬ 
work  agency,  asking  for  help  in  finding  a 
way  to  go  to  college.  He  was  a  senior  in 
high  school,  was  intent  on  following  the 
career  of  a  writer,  and  his  father,  a  semi¬ 
skilled  laborer,  was  unable  to  finance  the 
further  education  he  considered  essential. 
He  had  been  blind  from  birth,  had  had  his 
early  education  in  a  state  school  for  the 
blind,  but  had  been  in  the  regular  public 
schools  from  junior  high  school  on.  His 
tone  in  early  contacts  was  one  of  complete 
self-assurance.  He  considered  himself  suc¬ 
cessful  in  everything  he  had  ever  under¬ 
taken  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  would 
be  in  college — all  he  needed  was  a  chance. 
He  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  pay  back 
any  loan  he  might  secure.  His  father 
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thought  high  school  was  enough  and  was 
always  harping  on  the  younger  children’s 
needing  an  education  too.  Of  course  they 
did,  but  they  could  work  their  way  through. 
It  was  different  with  him.  His  chosen  life 
work  was  dependent  on  an  education,  and 
he  would  need  all  his  time  for  study. 

A  case  worker  would  probably  get  the 
feeling  from  attitudes  expressed  in  a  single 
interview  that  she  was  talking  with  a  boy 
quite  self-centered  and  unable  to  see  be¬ 
yond  his  own  interests.  She  might  hazard 
a  guess  that  his  literary  aspirations  were 
part  of  a  strong  compensatory  drive.  But 
guesses  are  never  safe.  They  may  lead  to 
hasty  action,  whereas  activity  which  may 
alter  the  whole  course  of  a  human  being’s 
life  should  be  backed  by  certainties  and 
undertaken  with  caution.  All  the  case 
worker  can  safely  do  at  this  point  is  to 
defer  judgment  and  turn  her  zeal  into  mak¬ 
ing  the  acquaintance  of  the  real  John  as 
he  sees  himself  and  his  situation.  By  skilled 
listening  and  questioning,  aimed  not  to  fill 
in  some  theoretical  concept  she  may  have, 
but  to  encourage  John  to  greater  breadth 
of  thinking  and  free  expression  of  feeling 
in  matters  of  concern  to  him,  the  case 
worker  slowly  builds  up  an  understanding 
of  him  and  of  his  reactions  to  the  train  of 
circumstances  which  have  been  condition¬ 
ing  factors  in  the  determination  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  life  patterns.  She  has  to  remember 
first  and  foremost  that,  if  she  is  to  be  of  any 
help  to  John,  she  has  to  start  where  he  is. 
She  may  sense  a  need  for  reorganization  in 
certain  areas  of  his  emotional  life,  but  what 
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he  sees  at  the  moment  is  the  need  to  be  sent 
to  college.  The  agency’s  inability  to  grant 
directly  his  request,  being  a  reality,  would 
have  to  be  faced  realistically  at  the  start. 
This  would  not,  however,  preclude  an  in¬ 
terest  in  his  desire  and  a  willingness  to  help 
him  think  it  through.  But  this  interest  and 
willingness  must  be  genuine.  Pretended  in¬ 
terest  and  acceptance  can  be  of  no  real  help 
to  anyone  and  have  no  place  in  case  work. 

A  survey  of  scholastic  achievement  indi¬ 
cated  that  John  had  in  several  tests  rated 
low  average  in  mental  capacity.  He  had, 
through  hard  and  persistent  effort,  made 
passing  grades — his  scholastic  average  be¬ 
coming  consistently  lower  as  he  advanced 
to  higher  classes.  He  had  shown  little  in¬ 
terest  in  any  school  activities  other  than 
study.  He  had  talked  of  his  literary  ambi¬ 
tions  but  had  never  been  willing  to  test 
out  his  ability  to  produce.  When  weaknesses 
in  English  themes  were  pointed  out,  he 
evaded  facing  them  by  insisting  that  good 
literary  style  is  attainable  only  through  ad¬ 
vanced  professional  training.  His  English 
grades  were  among  his  weakest,  and  he  had 
declined  an  offer  to  try  out  on  the  staff  of 
the  school  paper  on  the  basis  of  needing 
all  his  time  to  devote  to  study.  His  teachers 
admired  his  courage  and  “stick-to-it-ive¬ 
ness,”  and  felt  regretful  of  their  inability 
to  divert  these  desirable  qualities  into  chan¬ 
nels  where  he  would  be  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Acquaintance  with  the  father  revealed 
rather  mixed  feelings.  He  wished  he  had 
money  to  let  John  do  what  he  desired.  A 
handicapped  child  should  have  advantages. 
But  he  also  felt  considerable  impatience. 
John  made  him  feel  as  though  he  had  failed 
him  when  he  had  always  done  everything 
he  could.  He  had  his  other  children  to  think 
of.  He  couldn’t  deny  them  everything  to 
give  it  all  to  John.  He  knew  blind  people 
who  had  less  education  than  John  and  were 
able  to  work  and  do  things.  “His  mother 


spoils  him — of  course  I  want  to  do  what’s 
right  for  him  but  he’s  making  it  hard  for  all 
of  us.” 

The  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  had  as 
fixed  ideas  about  John  as  he  had  about  him¬ 
self.  “It  is  not  his  fault  he  was  bom  this 
way  and  society  owes  him  a  chance.  He’s 
a  bright  boy,  he  can  make  a  name  for  him¬ 
self.  He  can  probably  do  more  than  any  of 
the  other  children,  even  though  he  is  handi¬ 
capped  and  they  aren’t.  They  don’t  try  to 
help  him  any,  they  just  think  about  them¬ 
selves.” 

Further  acquaintance  revealed  clearly 
that  the  mother,  in  addition  to  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  parents  naturally  have  to¬ 
ward  a  child  they  consider  handicapped,  felt 
a  greater  blame  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  had  caused  the  blindness. 
Not  being  able  to  bear  these  feelings,  she 
denied  any  responsibility,  projected  the 
blame  onto  society  in  terms  of  the  medical 
profession  which  should  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  condition.  She  had  spent  her 
life  making  up  to  John — was  determined 
that  he  was  born  to  be  g^eat — and  responded 
with  approving  satisfaction  to  his  every  ac¬ 
complishment,  while  utterly  ignoring  the 
more  outstanding  accomplishments  of  her 
sighted  children.  She  had  tried  to  order  all 
their  lives  around  his  well-being,  and  felt 
that  it  was  complete  lack  of  affection  for 
John  that  accounted  for  the  other  children’s 
often  expressed  resentment  of  him. 

So  we  see  something  of  the  setting  which 
has  contributed  to  John’s  life  pattern  of 
psychological  running-away.  Shielded  always 
by  the  mother  from  experiencing  the  hard 
realities  of  everyday  living,  and  urgjed  in 
the  direction  of  intellectual  compensation 
by  constant  praise  based  on  her  emotional 
need  rather  than  on  John’s  actual  accom¬ 
plishments,  he  has  been  driven  to  a  fantasy 
of  grandeur.  Denied  the  opportunities  for 
experiencing  success  in  areas  other  than 
intellectual  pursuits,  he  has  concentrated  his 
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urge  to  achieve  in  a  direction  which  can 
only  mean  failure  and  intensified  fantasy. 
And,  always  made  the  center  of  attention, 
he  has  had  no  chance  to  develop  social  feel¬ 
ing  for  others  or  to  see  himself  in  any  other 
than  a  subjective  light. 

At  this  point  we  are  convinced  that  an 
attempt  at  college  work  would  serve  only 
to  prolong  his  unreal  dream  of  future  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  ultimate  failure  would  force 
him  further  into  social  and  subjective  atti¬ 
tudes  and  a  more  sedentary  fantasy  life. 
But  how  can  we  help  John?  We  see  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign  in  that  his  unattainable  goal  has 
been  sought  not  only  in  fantasy  but  through 
effort  and  activity.  He  has  accomplished 
scholastically  more  than  anyone  would  have 
anticipated  in  view  of  his  capacity  and  the 
greater  investment  of  effort  necessitated  by 
competition  in  an  educational  environment 
built  around  the  sighted.  The  case  worker 
must  be  able  to  keep  in  the  background  her 
own  ideas  of  what  would  be  a  desirable  ad¬ 
justment  for  John.  Only  John  can  determine 
that,  for  it  is  John  who  will  have  to  make 
it.  She  must  have  a  real  respect  for  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  an  understanding  of  her  own 
reactions  to  him  as  a  person.  The  case 
worker,  being  a  human,  reacts  as  one.  The 
case-work  process  is  one  of  continuous  in¬ 
teraction  of  two  personalities,  and  the  case 
worker  cannot  help  the  client  to  any  under¬ 
standing  of  his  reactions  unless  she  is 
equally  sensitive  to  an  understanding  of  her 
own. 

No  one  can  hand  John  any  ready-made 
substitute  for  his  plan.  A  goal  set  by  the 
case  worker  could  have  no  more  positive 
value  to  him  than  the  one  set  by  his  mother. 
No  one  can  know  what  John  can  do,  and 
only  John  can  find  out.  In  the  process  of 
trying  to  understand  his  real  feelings,  the 
case  worker  can  help  him  to  a  measure  of 
self-understanding.  In  her  acceptance  of 
him  as  he  is  she  can  help  him  to  a  more 
comfortable  acceptance  of  himself  as  he  is. 


And  it  is  only  when  he  can  bear  himself  as 
he  really  is  that  there  can  be  any  release  of 
the  pressure  to  run  away  from  the  real  self. 

We  do  not  start  out  to  divert  John  from 
his  intended  career.  We  are  interested  in  his 
school  accomplishments,  in  earnest  in  our 
desire  to  hear  about  them.  As  we  talk  with 
him  about  school  we  find  a  very  tired  boy 
who  has  qualms  himself  in  thinking  of  the 
same  strenuous  effort  in  years  ahead.  He 
has  pushed  this  fear  in  the  background,  but 
can  face  it  when  given  recognition  for  real 
attainments  of  the  present.  As  we  talk  about 
colleges,  differences  in  expenses,  courses, 
etc.,  it  becomes  apparent  to  John  himself  that 
he  has  given  no  thought  to  details,  that  he 
has  indulged  more  in  wishful  thinking  than 
constructive  planning.  But  there  is  a  new 
stimulus  in  the  case  worker’s  assuming  that 
he  can  do  his  own  thinking  and  make  his 
own  decisions.  They  have  heretofore  been 
made  for  him.  To  think  of  directing  his  own 
ship  is  frightening  but  stimulating.  And  to 
find  someone  who  does  not  question  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  so  starts  a  new  trend  of  self-con¬ 
sideration. 

Eventually  John  began  to  wonder  if  a 
year’s  delay  in  his  plans  might  not  give  him 
a  needed  rest  and  a  chance  to  be  surer  of 
where  he  wanted  to  go.  The  case  worker 
suggested  that  an  interim  work  experience 
might  be  of  real  value;  that  some  variety 
of  experience  is  often  broadening  and  help¬ 
ful.  He  didn’t  think  there  was  anything  he 
could  do.  The  whole  underlying  layer  of 
lack  of  self-confidence  and  fear  of  personal 
inadequacy  came  out.  He  was  helped  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  services  of  vocational  study  and 
guidance  as  a  step,  and  in  the  process  came 
to  have  a  little  appreciation  of  individual 
differences  and  of  the  concept  of  qualitative 
evaluation  of  individual  ability.  He  was  found 
to  have  no  outstanding  abilities  nor  manual 
dexterity,  and  perception  of  spatial  relation¬ 
ships  was  undeveloped.  He  showed,  within 
the  range  of  his  mental  capacity  and  expe- 
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rience,  unusual  reasoning  ability  and  capacity 
for  sound  judgment  in  concrete  situations. 
Accustomed  to  abstract  and  verbal  thinking 
and  hampered  in  the  use  of  reasoning  in  his 
own  situation,  these  powers  were  latent,  and 
he  had  to  be  helped  to  value  them  as  real. 
He  was  placed  with  an  employer  who  had 
once  experienced  a  period  of  impaired  vision 
himself,  but  who  looked  on  such  a  handi¬ 
cap  as  surmoimtable,  and  who  was  singu¬ 
larly  lacking  in  the  common  social  attitudes 
toward  the  blind.  He  expected  John  to  be 
able  to  do  the  job,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  understanding  of  the  fear  involved  in 
using  his  wings  for  the  first  time  and  will¬ 
ing  to  help  him  over  the  hurdles.  John’s 
work  was  a  factory  office  job  consisting 
largely  of  the  use  of  the  telephone  and  type¬ 
writer.  After  three  years,  John  is  still  happy 
on  the  job  and  daily  finding  within  himself 
surprising  abilities  and  sources  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Much  that  concerns  the  whole  factory 
does  depend  on  his  judgment  of  the  moment, 
and  he  can  rightly  feel  that  he  fits  into  the 
whole  in  a  needed  and  responsible  way. 
Some  work  was  done  with  the  mother  by  way 
of  relieving  her  anxieties  and  urge  to  push, 
but  needless  to  say  John’s  changed  attitude 
toward  himself  has  had  the  most  to  do  with 
the  changed  inter-family  attitudes  in  the 
home  and  lessening  of  tensions  and  resent¬ 
ments. 

Bob,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  when  first 
known,  a  freshman  in  a  regular  junior  high 
school.  He  rated  superior  in  general  intelli¬ 
gence  but  put  forth  no  effort,  was  failing 
consistently,  and  playing  truant  frequently. 
There  was  no  urge  to  compete,  and  when 
let  alone  he  contrived  to  stay  alone  and  kept 
his  thoughts  entirely  to  himself.  His  pattern 
was,  like  John’s,  one  of  psychological  escape, 
but  in  his  case  it  took  the  form  of  withdrawal 
and  as  complete  inactivity  as  permitted.  And, 
so  far  as  his  home  situation  was  concerned, 
almost  complete  inactivity  had  been  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged.  He  had  sufficient 
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vision  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  general 
form  of  large  objects  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  All  had  been  done  that  could  be  done 
in  a  medical  way  to  preserve  his  sight.  His 
grade-schooling  had  been  in  sight-saving 
classes  of  a  public  school  system.  Teachers 
had  always  struggled  to  get  him  to  put  forth 
any  effort  at  all.  Bob  had  no  memory  of  his 
father.  His  mother’s  devotion  to  him  took 
the  form  of  doing  everything  for  him,  pro¬ 
tecting  him  against  any  chance  of  accident- 
He  was  well  past  school  age  before  she 
could  be  convinced  that  he  could  and  should 
attend  school,  and  then  she  would  consent 
only  on  condition  that  she  accompany  him  to 
and  from  school.  The  mother  died  when  he 
was  nine,  making  a  death-bed  request  of  the 
older  sister  Ann  “to  always  take  good  care  of 
Bob.’’  Throughout  the  time  we  knew  Bob, 
the  sister,  ten  years  his  senior,  had  dutifully 
tried  to  carry  out  this  request,  even  to  tying 
Bob’s  tie,  adjusting  his  clothing,  and  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  school.  Her  initial  reaction 
was  that  he  couldn’t  be  expected  to  do  these 
things  for  himself,  she  was  devoted  to  him 
and  glad  to  care  for  him.  She  thought  his 
school  difficulties  were  caused  by  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
They  expected  too  much.  She  was  concerned 
however,  because  the  brother,  eighteen,  was 
contemplating  marriage  which  would  leave 
her  without  means  of  supporting  Bob.  As 
we  became  better  acquainted  with  Ann  we 
could  see,  beneath  the  surface  picture  of  de¬ 
voted  sacrifice,  a  strain  of  resentment  at 
being  tied  down.  Her  own  welfare  always 
had  to  come  secondary  to  Bob’s.  She,  too, 
would  like  to  marry,  but  her  fiance  felt  her 
interest  in  Bob  too  all-absorbing.  He  wanted 
her  to  put  Bob  in  an  institution,  and  she 
could  never  do  that. 

The  case  worker  must  modify  the  sister’s 
attitudes  if  Bob  is  to  be  given  any  chance 
to  grow  up.  But  she  must  be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  not  to  imply  criticism  in  her  efforts  to 
effect  change.  She  agreed  with  Ann  regard- 
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ing  institutional  placement,  using  this  as  a 
starting  point  for  explaining  to  her  the  need 
for  the  handicapped  person  to  feel  that  he 
is  not  different  from  other  people,  that  he 
can  do  for  himself  what  other  people  do,  and 
so  on.  She  utilized  every  opportunity  which 
came  up  to  interpret  Bob’s  ability  to  do  more 
for  himself  and  to  bring  out  as  natural  Ann’s 
feeling  of  wanting  a  life  of  her  own.  She  was 
able  to  proceed  slowly,  recognizing  that  pat¬ 
terns  of  a  life-time  are  not  changed  in  a  day 
and  that  ofttimes,  in  our  desire  to  change 
a  bad  situation  quickly,  we  resort  to  persua¬ 
sion  which  only  blocks  change. 

Bob  had  always  had  an  idea  he  wanted  to 
live  on  a  farm.  He  had  been  impressed  by 
his  mother’s  stories  of  early  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  had  enjoyed  the  few  country  visits 
he  had  made.  We  wondered  about  the  reality 
of  this  interest.  It  seemed  a  means  of  fur¬ 
ther  withdrawal  from  people  and  competi¬ 
tion.  Yet  if  Bob  really  wanted  it,  it  might 
be  made  a  constructive  experience.  In  a  few 
months’  time,  when  the  brother’s  marriage 
seemed  to  be  going  to  materialize,  we  asked 
Ann  if  she  would  like  us  to  find  a  farm  place¬ 
ment  for  Bob  to  try  out  his  interest  and  at 
the  same  time  give  her  a  chance  to  work 
and  be  independent  of  her  brother.  She  felt 
at  first  this  would  be  shirking  her  responsi¬ 
bilities,  but  was  soon  able  to  convince  herself 
that  it  might  be  a  good  temporary  experi¬ 
ence  for  Bob,  so  she  was  able  to  accept  it 
on  the  basis  of  a  summer  opportunity.  Place¬ 
ment  was  found  for  Bob  on  a  poultry  farm 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  with  foster  par¬ 
ents  who  had  been  successful  in  dealing  with 
adolescent  boys,  who  were  relatively  free 
from  emotional  attitudes  toward  handicaps, 
and  who  seemed  sufficiently  understanding  of 
Bob’s  emotional  immaturity  and  withdrawal 
to  be  able  to  help  him. 

Bob  was  naturally  reluctant  to  consider  the 
idea,  as  it  would  mean  relinquishing  the 
crutch  he  had  always  had  in  his  sister  and 


separation  from  the  one  of  whose  love  he 
felt  certain. 

Bob  and  Ann  were  taken  to  look  over  the 
home,  preparatory  to  deciding.  After  a  tour 
with  the  farmhand,  during  which  Bob  fed 
the  chickens,  he  made  up  his  mind  he  would 
at  least  like  a  vacation  there.  He  has  been  on 
the  farm  almost  a  year  now,  and  Ann  relays 
with  great  pride  his  stories  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  She  doesn’t  see  how  he  can  gather 
all  those  eggs  all  by  himself.  And  he  likes 
going  to  school  too,  because  he’s  studying 
agriculture  and  has  visions  of  some  day  own¬ 
ing  his  own  chicken  farm.  The  sister  is  work¬ 
ing,  providing  Bob’s  clothing  and  seeing  him 
frequently.  The  case  worker  has  maintained 
contact  with  the  foster  parents  and  with  the 
school,  to  be  on  the  job  should  any  difficulty 
arise ;  but  none  of  any  weight  has  arisen,  for 
Bob  has  made  his  own  adjustment  when  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  might  have 
been  able  to  modify  Ann’s  treatment  of  Bob 
so  that  placement  would  not  have  been  es¬ 
sential.  But  her  ideas  of  complete  protec¬ 
tion  and  Bob’s  acceptance  of  a  sheltered  en¬ 
vironment  had  been  of  long  standing.  It 
would  have  been  a  long  process  to  effect  any 
change,  and  with  Bob’s  behavior  having 
reached  the  proportions  it  had,  the  shorter 
method  seemed  the  more  advisable. 

You  will  say  rightly  that  these  case  stories 
illustrate  generic  case  work  without  any  par¬ 
ticularized  approach  to  problems  of  impaired 
vision.  Doubtless  those  working  in  the  field 
of  education  and  vocational  training  do  have 
to  think  in  terms  of  a  specialized  approach 
because  of  differences  in  methods  of  learning 
between  the  sighted  and  non-sighted.  Those 
working  in  the  field  of  prevention  must  have 
particularized  medical  information  and,  in 
certain  aspects  of  their  work,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  think  in  terms  of  group  approaches. 
But  I  wonder  if,  from  the  case-work  point 
of  view,  there  is  any  essential  difference  in 
approach.  The  case  worker,  accustomed  to 
working  with  the  individual,  thinks  in  terms 
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of  particular  problems  only  as  they  relate 
to  the  inner  and  outer  harmony  of  the  person 
she  is  trying  to  help.  She  must  have  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  existing  prob¬ 
lems,  whether  of  physical,  emotional,  or  so¬ 
cial  origin  (recognizing  that  there  can  be  no 
hard  and  fast  lines  drawn  here,  as  disturb¬ 
ance  in  one  area  inevitably  leads  to  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  others).  She  must  be  able  to  see 
the  problem  in  both  its  personal  and  social 
implications  in  order  to  understand  fully 
the  individual’s  reactions  to  the  problem  and 
his  resultant  personality  make-up. 

But  when  the  case  worker  catalogues  peo¬ 
ple  as  “the  blind,”  “the  tuberculous,”  “the 
crippled,”  and  so  on,  generalizations  common 
in  references  to  these  groups  are  likely  to 
prevent  her  from  seeing  the  real  person.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  two  blind  persons 
are  identical  in  their  personality  make-up  be¬ 
cause  of  their  common  handicap  any  more 
than  are  any  two  persons  who  might  happen 
to  have  the  same  crippled  or  paralytic  condi¬ 
tion.  Just  as  each  of  us  is,  the  blind  person 
is  the  sum  total  of  his  innate  individual  differ¬ 
ences  plus  the  aggregate  result  of  his  reac¬ 
tions  to  his  handicap  and  to  his  environmental 
and  social  situation.  And  possibly  it  is  because 
of  innate  differences  that  no  two  of  us  ever 
react  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  the  same 
personal  or  environmental  factors.  We  hear 
much  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind.  No 
doubt  there  are  certain  psychological  factors 
common  to  those  of  impaired  vision.  There 
may  be  a  gn'eater  tendency  toward  introspec¬ 
tion  when  one  is  cut  off  from  the  distractions 
constantly  afforded  through  vision.  There  is 
the  element  of  fatigue  involved  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  sighted,  since  the  same  task 
frequently  requires  greater  expenditure  of 
effort,  which  might  easily  lead  to  discourage¬ 
ment  and  a  tendency  to  achieve  in  fantasy 
rather  than  in  fact.  There  is  likewise  the 
strain  of  re-orientation  to  strange  and  dif¬ 
ferent  spatial  situations  which  might  lead 
in  the  same  direction.  There  may  be  a  greater 


degree  of  lack  of  self-esteem  resulting  from 
failures  in  adaptation  in  social  situations  de¬ 
signed  for  a  sighted  world. 

Any  physical  disability  which  limits  the 
range  of  possibilities  for  achievement  in  this 
competitive  world  creates  feelings  of  differ¬ 
ence  and  frustration  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
counted  in  evaluating  the  person’s  attitudes 
toward  himself  and  toward  others.  Perhaps 
these  feelings  are  more  intense  with  those 
of  impaired  vision  than  with  those  hav¬ 
ing  less  limiting  handicaps.  But  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  characteristics  customarily 
associated  with  the  blind  are  bom  of  the 
common  misconceptions  and  apprehensions 
of  the  sighted.  Perhaps  toward  no  other  hand¬ 
icap  is  there  the  same  degree  of  misdirected 
sympathy  and  the  same  awkward  effort  to 
be  helpful.  The  sighted  are  so  dependent  on 
their  vision  that  they  are  unable  to  imagine 
any  happiness  in  the  lot  of  the  non-sighted. 
Just  as  the  person  who  has  never  known 
vision  cannot  suffer  from  the  sensory  depri¬ 
vation  per  se,  the  sighted  person  cannot  know 
the  range  of  sensory  perception  of  the  non- 
sighted  which  he  has  never  experienced. 
Quite  frequently  the  well-intended  efforts  of 
family  and  friends  create  for  the  blind  person 
an  environment  which  compels  him  to  be¬ 
come  introspective  and  self-centered  or  drives 
him  to  overdone  compensatory  efforts  which 
are  not  socially  desirable.  He  is  sheltered 
from  the  bmises  inherent  in  experiencing 
living  in  the  sighted  world,  the  world  in  which 
he  must  nevertheless  live.  He  is  often  made 
the  hub  of  the  family  universe  around  whom 
the  interests  of  the  others  revolve.  He  is  al¬ 
lowed  few  respites  from  condolence  and  pity, 
implied  if  not  expressed.  Few  of  us  can  main¬ 
tain  or  develop  healthy  self-attitudes  in  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  dependence  and  self- 
pity.  It  is  easier  to  fall  into  the  role  which 
the  environment  expects  and  to  find  solace 
in  a  world  of  fantasy  than  to  fight  for  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  hazards  of  conquering  the 
world  of  reality. 
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We  are  all  susceptible  to  social  attitudes. 
Whether  or  not  the  blind  person  is  more 
sensitive  to  them  because  of  his  feeling  of 
difference,  it  does  seem  in  many  instances 
that  he  has  unusually  inhibiting  social  atti¬ 
tudes  with  which  to  struggle,  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  handicap. 

Just  as  the  worker  approaching  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  impaired  vision  from  the  angles  of 
sight-saving  or  vocational  rehabilitation  can¬ 
not  very  eflFectively  help  the  individual  with¬ 
out  an  understanding  of  his  emotional  and 
social  situation,  so  the  general  case  worker, 
approaching  from  the  angle  of  individual  and 
social  adjustment,  cannot  be  helpful  without 
some  specialized  knowledge  in  the  eye  health 
and  vocational  areas.  She  should  know  and 
use  medical,  recreational,  educational,  and 
vocational  resources  for  help.  In  the  absence 
of  specialized  agencies,  she  may  have  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  rather  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  medical  aspects  of  the  con¬ 
dition  and  of  vocational  possibilities  and  limi¬ 
tations. 

But  there  are  many  phases  of  specialized 
knowledge  any  case  worker  must  acquire  in 
order  to  understand  any  person.  General  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  a  given  condition  is 
essential,  but  from  a  case-work  standpoint 
it  must  be  particularized  in  relation  to  the 
person  needing  the  case  worker’s  help. 

Case  work  aims  not  to  do  things  for  the 
client  but  to  help  him  to  do  things  for  him¬ 
self.  It  aims  to  modify  inhibiting  attitudes 
and  to  release  bound-up  energy  so  that  the 
client  can  help  himself,  and  it  must  some¬ 
times  help  to  make  available  channels  for  the 
use  of  the  released  energy.  The  client,  when 
he  has  developed  the  capacity  and  desire 


to  help  himself,  may  not  always  be  aware  of 
the  possible  concrete  ways  of  working  out 
his  desires.  He  may  need  only  information, 
or  he  may  need  a  little  help  in  getting  started 
in  a  new  direction. 

With  Bob  the  process  consisted  largely  of 
bringing  about  environmental  change  aimed 
to  afford  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for 
growth  and  the  development  of  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  healthy  self-regarding  attitudes. 
With  John  it  was  a  process  of  gradual  re-edu¬ 
cation  of  an  established  set  of  self-regarding 
attitudes  leading  to  a  measure  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  emotional  life,  then  the  offering 
of  concrete  suggestions  which  he  used  in 
working  out  a  solution. 

There  will  always  be  a  variety  of  deter¬ 
mining  factors  involved  in  the  choice  of  the 
way  of  helping  the  person  who  needs  the  help 
that  case  work  can  offer — factors  growing 
out  of  the  client’s  capacities  and  desires,  the 
case  worker’s  ability  and  experience,  the 
flexible  and  inflexible  factors  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  environment  and  the  range  of  the  given 
community  resources. 

The  case-work  goal  is  to  help  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  live  in  harmony  with  himself  and 
with  the  world  about  him.  The  details  of  the 
way  in  which  he  lives  are  his  to  work  out. 
Finding  the  means  of  releasing  the  binding 
pressures — internal  and  external — ^which  are 
inhibiting  harmonious  and  successful  living 
is  the  case  worker’s  contribution.  In  the  light 
of  this  philosophy  a  case-work  approach  to 
problems  of  impaired  vision  would  be  not 
an  approach  to  the  problems  but  an  approach 
to  the  individual  who  happens  to  have  im¬ 
paired  vision  as  one  of  his  problems. 


LIGHT  THROUGH  WORK 

By  Alice  Margaret  Carpenter 


Author’s  Note — In  the  following  pages  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  the  nearly  half  century  of  work 
in  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind  in  Canton,  China 
—the  School  of  the  Understanding  Heart,  "ming” 
being  translated  “clear”  or  “understanding,”  and 
“sum,"  “heart” — the  heart  that  is  so  universally 
the  same  under  customs  that  are  widely  different. 

Introduction 

HE  help  we  give  the  unfortunate  must 
be  intelligent.  Charity  may  flow  freely 
and  yet  fail  to  touch  the  deserts  of  human 
life.  Disorganized  charity  is  creditable  to 
the  heart  but  not  to  the  mind.  Pity  and  tears 
make  poetry;  but  they  do  not  raise  model 
tenement  houses,  nor  keep  children  out  of 
factories,  nor  save  the  manhood  of  blind 
men. 

“The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness,  and  they  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  this  greater  burden.”  These  strik¬ 
ing  words  of  Helen  Keller  must  bring  to 
every  thoughtful  reader  a  realization  of  the 
great  burden  of  the  blind.  With  a  little 
imagination  one  can  well  picture  that  hope¬ 
less  state  of  idleness  and  dependence.  In 
Canton,  those  persons  who  have  families 
to  care  for  them  are  forced  to  sit  in  con¬ 
tinual  idleness,  away  from  the  sight  of  every¬ 
one  except  a  few  servants.  Those  whose  fam¬ 
ilies  do  not  support  them  must  live  lives  of 
dependence  upon  unscrupulous  persons  who 
exploit  their  handicap  in  ways  that  spell 
tragic  suffering.  There  is  an  added  urge  in 
China  to  make  known  the  way  to  “light 
through  work”  of  many  varieties,  and  thus 
remove  the  heaviest  burden,  that  of  idleness, 
and  do  away  with  the  dependence  which  there 
leads  to  the  depths  of  moral  degradation. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Ming  Sum 
School  one  hundred  twenty-five  pupils,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  are  girls.  The  local 


work  is  under  a  Board  of  Directors,  half 
of  whom  are  Chinese  and  half  Americans. 
The  teaching  staff  is  made  up  of  six  blind 
Chinese  teachers,  five  seeing  Chinese,  and 
usually  two  Americans,  with  teachers  coming 
in  from  the  outside  to  conduct  special  classes. 
The  financial  support  of  the  school  is  main¬ 
tained  through  the  co-operation  of  friends 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  salaries  of 
American  workers  are  paid  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  the  Can¬ 
ton  city  government,  through  the  Department 
of  Education,  gives  partial  support  for  its 
wards;  and  an  increasing  amount  is  being 
realized  from  tuitions.  Dr.  Wong,  the  able 
Chinese  director,  “talks  price”  with  the  par¬ 
ents  of  pupils,  and  many,  who  at  first  insist 
that  they  can  pay  nothing,  leave  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  either  already  given  or  else 
promised.  Then  they  feel  more  responsibility 
and  interest  and  come  to  see  how  their  invest¬ 
ment  is  paying. 

An  endowment  in  American  money,  given 
by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Niles,  the  founder,  serves 
as  a  reserve,  and  an  endowment  of  Chinese 
money,  raised  by  the  Chinese  in  Canton,  is 
a  promise  of  greater  security.  Gifts  come 
from  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  them 
comes  interest;  but  it  is  most  important  to 
have  more  of  the  money  raised  on  the  field 
by  and  through  the  Chinese  themselves. 
Never  through  the  forty-eight  years  of  the 
school  has  anyone  gone  without  enough  food 
and  clothes  or  adequate  teaching,  and  this 
through  the  days  of  the  Empire,  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  constantly  changing  conditions 
in  an  old-new  city. 

The  Blind  in  Old  China 
Canton,  the  City  of  Rams,  a  city  of  a  mil- 
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lion  and  a  half  souls,  rich  in  fascinating  old 
customs  that  date  back  to  1000  b.c.,  lies 
in  a  fertile  delta  country  formed  by  several 
large  rivers  that  flow  into  Hong  Kong  har¬ 
bor,  ninety  miles  away,  on  the  southernmost 
coast  of  China.  It  was  to  Canton  that  Marco 
Polo  went  some  seven  centuries  ago,  and  felt 
the  charm  of  the  beautiful  old  gardens  that 
still  delight  thousands  of  visitors  each  Chi¬ 
nese  New  Year.  A  statue  of  that  venture¬ 
some  traveler,  who  charmed  the  Chinese  dig¬ 
nitaries  in  the  thirteenth  century,  still  stands 
in  the  strange  old  temple  of  the  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Genii,  built  in  800  A.D.  It  was  into 
southern  China  that  traders  and  missionaries 
first  went,  and  there  Robert  Morrison  had 
his  first  convert  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  From  the  Canton  area  have  gone  the 
traders  and  emigrants,  students,  and  some¬ 
times  scholars,  to  earn  and  learn  elsewhere 
and  bring  back  to  the  fatherland  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  In  Canton  the  dreams  of  free¬ 
dom  from  Manchu  oppression  were  born,  and 
there  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  China’s  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  worked  unselfishly  to  bring  about  the 
great  Revolution  which  in  twenty-six  short 
years  has  so  changed  a  vast  nation. 

Confucianism  with  its  excellent  ethics  and 
Buddhism  with  its  high  ideals  of  personal 
purity  have  had  no  relief  to  offer  for  human 
suffering  of  any  sort.  Confucius  paid  no 
heed  to  the  relief  of  suffering.  His  was  a 
teaching  concerning  human  relationships,  but 
with  no  motivation  for  bettering  social  con¬ 
ditions.  Buddhism  has  always  advocated  a 
personal  escape  from  realities. 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  since  Confucianism 
offered  no  relief  for  suffering  and  Buddhism 
even  taught  that  suffering  was  a  punishment 
from  Heaven  for  one’s  own  sins  or  the  sins 
of  his  ancestors,  that  for  unnumbered  cen¬ 
turies  no  effort  was  made  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blind.  This,  which  is  said 
of  Peiping,  is  just  as  true  of  Canton.  “At 
the  outer  gate  I  almost  stumbled  over  three 
blind  beggars.  Shivering  in  their  blue  cotton 


rags,  with  bones  protruding  through  the 
tatters,  they  crouched  against  a  faded  wall, 
a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy.  ...  I  was 
shocked  back  into  the  grim  reality  of  street 
life  in  Peking.’’^  It  is  the  constant  shock  of 
such  scenes  that  serves  as  a  stimulating  force 
to  those  of  us  who  see  them  day  after  day. 

In  Canton,  as  elsewhere,  the  blind  men  are 
fortune-tellers  and  necromancers  as  well  as 
beggars.  “Just  as  massage  has  been  for  many 
centuries  the  monopoly  of  the  blind  in  Japan, 
fortune-telling  has  been,  since  the  Sung  dy¬ 
nasty,  the  traditional  occupation  of  the  more 
fortunate  Chinese  blind — that  is,  those  not 
forced  into  beggary.’’^  But  only  a  few  may 
engage  in  this  so-called  profession.  The 
general  attitude  toward  the  blind  is  that  of 
complete  indifference.  “Although  the  Chinese 
are,  as  a  nation,  very  philanthropic,  the  in¬ 
digent  blind  are  unfortunately  considered  as 
the  lowest  class  of  paupers  and  thus  entitled 
to  only  a  small  share  of  the  alms  that  fall 
to  beggars.’’® 

Sad  as  is  the  fate  of  the  blind  men,  still 
more  tragic  are  the  lives  of  the  girls  and 
women  in  Canton  and  other  parts  of  South 
China.  For  centuries  they  have  been  sold 
into  lives  of  shame,  because  that  was  the  only 
life  that  could  be  imagined  for  blind  women. 
The  well-to-do  families  have  cared  for  their 
handicapped  in  their  own  homes.  Family  ties 
are  strong  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  blind 
girl  or  boy  was  fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for, 
but  usually  kept  in  seclusion.  However,  only 
a  few  of  the  blind  are  found  in  families  of 
wealth.  We  in  South  China,  seeing  the  far 
greater  numbers  of  the  blind  who  have  no 
one  to  care  for  them,  can  not  fail  to  realize 
the  enormity  of  the  problem  as  expressed  in 
Miss  Weil’s  telling  words.  Miss  Weil,  writing 
of  the  “Unseeing  Eyes  of  the  East,’’  says: 
“There  are  no  statistics  of  the  blind  for 

^Weil,  E.  “Unseeing  Eyes  of  the  East.”  Asia, 
XXXII,  1932,  p.  162. 

•Ibid. 

•Fryer,  John.  “The  Education  of  the  Chinese 
Blind.”  A.A.I.B.  1915. 
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China,  but  one  seems  to  hear  more  than  a 
million  blind  persons  tapping  their  bamboo 
poles  from  mountain  barriers  of  Szechwan 
to  the  coast  of  Kwangtung,  whining  help¬ 
lessly  for  coppers  from  Manchuria  to  Yun- 

Inan.”^  The  tapping  of  those  bamboo  poles, 
echoing  in  our  ears,  and  the  songs  of  the 
blind  singing-girls  tell  us  with  startling  clear¬ 
ness  that  a  life-time  is  all  too  short  for  the 
relief  of  these  conditions  and  the  prevention 
of  like  wrongs  to  future  generations. 

Early  Efforts 

It  was  into  old  Canton  that  Mary  West 
Niles  went  in  October  of  1882,  under  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  She  had  been  graduated  from 
Elmira  College,  New  York,  in  1875,  and 
had  studied  medicine  in  Women’s  Medical 
College  of  New  York.  She  went,  a  young 
woman,  out  of  a  cultured  Christian  home, 
consecrated  to  a  task  far  greater  than  she 
had  dreamed.  Her  first  years  in  China  were 
spent  in  learning  the  language,  not  in  a  well- 
organized  way  as  we  do  today,  but  by  the 
slow  method  of  first  teaching  the  uneducated 
teacher  how  to  teach.  Dr.  Niles  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  working  with  Dr.  John  G.  Kerr, 
in  Canton  Hospital,  which  had  been  opened 
by  Dr.  Peter  Parker  in  1835,  the  first  hospital 
in  all  Asia.  There  she  performed  skilful  op¬ 
erations,  relieving  hundreds  of  Chinese  wo¬ 
men,  many  of  whom  today  still  call  her 
blessed,  and  are  themselves  doing  fine  serv- 

Iice  for  others.  Many  were  the  fascinating 
stories  that  she  could  tell  of  those  first  years 
of  service,  so  full  of  daring  and  courage  and 
love.  Canton  at  that  time  was  a  city  of  dark 
and  narrow  streets  and  towering  walls  be- 
j  hind  which  lurked  the  mystery  of  its  ancient 
I  pagan  life.  The  gates  were  closed  at  sunset 
and  the  heavy  chains  clanked  in  the  darkness 
t  that  was  broken  only  by  the  flickering  of 
I  peanut  oil  lamps.  We  who  came  to  the  work 

i  ‘Weil,  E.  “Unseeing  Eyes  of  the  East.”  Asia, 
I  XXXII,  1932,  p.  162. 


later  have  listened  with  awe  to  Dr.  Niles’s 
stories  of  trips  out  to  suffering  women,  out 
through  the  gates  opened  reluctantly  by 
careful  watchmen  as  the  young  foreign  wo¬ 
man  went  night  after  night  on  her  errands 
of  mercy.  Often  she  did  not  return  till  dawn. 
As  she  went  she  saw  the  blind  singing-girls, 
dressed  in  gay  clothes,  playing  their  strange 
old  instruments  and  singing  the  songs  that 
chilled  her  heart  as  they  do  ours  today.  As 
she  returned  in  the  early  morning,  still  there 
were  some  of  the  girls  plying  their  trade 
under  the  oversight  of  cruelly  sinister  old 
women. 

“If  you  lived  near  a  wine  shop  you  would 
hear  the  occasional  celebrations  when  the 
sing-song  girls  are  called  in  to  entertain. 
Then  you  would  realize  that  music  is  capable 
not  only  of  raising  man  to  the  loftiest  heights 
of  thought  and  feeling,  but  also  sinking  him 
to  the  lowest  depths.”^  These  songs  echoed 
in  Dr.  Niles’s  ears  and  heart  as  she  rode  in 
her  sedan  chair  through  the  flickering  shad¬ 
ows  and  back  through  the  gray  dawn.  Her 
heart  ached,  too,  as  parents  brought  their 
children  to  her  when  darkness  came  upon 
them,  hoping  that  they  might  be  cured. 

The  causes  of  blindness  were  then  much 
the  same  as  now.  George  B.  Fryer,  reporting 
at  the  World  Conference  of  Work  for  the 
Blind,  in  1931,  says  of  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  China:  “Trachoma  causes  over  half 
the  blindness,  affecting  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  the  northern  provinces, 
40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  central,  and  20  to 
30  per  cent  in  the  southern  provinces.  Small¬ 
pox,  measles,  and  venereal  diseases  are  also 
among  the  chief  causes,  while  malnutrition, 
lack  of  proper  hygiene  and  sanitation,  ignor¬ 
ance,  superstition,  and  general  apathy  among 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes  are  factors  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.”* 

*  Bayless,  G.  R.  “The  Curious  Lure  of  Chinese 
Music.”  £tude,  September,  1930. 

•  Fryer,  G.  B.  “The  Blind  in  Asiatic  Countries." 
New  York,  World  Conference  of  Work  for  the 
Blind,  1931.  Proceedings. 
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These  conditions,  and  worse,  Dr.  Niles 
met.  Evil  spirits  supposed  to  be  released  from 
the  eyes  by  needles,  pepper  sprinkled  into 
eyes  by  well-meaning  grandmothers,  medi¬ 
cines  that  burned  away  the  sight — these  and 
countless  others  were  the  “remedies”  that 
brought  tragedy  to  many,  a  few  of  whom 
came  to  the  good  physician.  Many  children 
in  the  school  today  have  told  the  story  of 
their  sufferings,  and  those  stories  were  even 
more  tragic  and  varied  when  Dr.  Niles  first 
listened  to  them  in  Canton  Hospital.  When¬ 
ever  it  became  necessary  to  tell  parents  that 
she  could  do  nothing  to  help  their  child,  the 
parents  felt  that  only  two  choices  were  open 
to  them:  to  throw  the  little  girl — if  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  girl — into  the  river,  or  sell  her 
for  a  sing-song  girl.  Many  resorted  to  one 
course  or  the  other. 

Dr.  Niles  felt  that  she  could  no  longer  en¬ 
dure  the  burden  and  do  nothing  about  it. 
Faced  as  she  was  with  only  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese,  she  nevertheless  was 
possessed  of  the  faith  that  moves  moun¬ 
tains  and  a  practical  energy  that  resulted  in 
actualities  far  exceeding  her  dreams.  In  1889, 
in  the  buildings  of  True  Light  School  in  Can¬ 
ton,  she  started  a  school  for  the  blind  with 
two  little  blind  girls  as  pupils.  This  was  the 
first  organized  work  for  the  blind  in  South 
China,  though  a  letter  published  in  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  in 
June,  1838,  shows  that  long  before  Dr. 
Niles’s  time  there  were  others  who  had  been 
distressed  over  the  pitiful  condition  of  the 
blind  in  China.  This  letter,  dated  October  4, 
1837,  was  written  from  Maca,  near  Canton, 
by  a  Mrs.  Gutslaff  to  a  friend  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  it  she  says :  “Most  truly  do  I  thank 
you  for  your  two  invaluable  books  for  my 
four  little  blind  girls.  These  few  days  past 
many  lessons  have  been  read  with  extreme 
pleasure  out  of  them.  Many  can  read  two 
passages  beginning  from  the  alphabet;  an¬ 
other  little  girl  can  read  the  alphabet  and 
figures ;  another  part  of  the  alphabet.”  Such 


was  the  beginning  of  concern  for  the  blind 
in  South  China,  but  not  until  1889  was  any 
permanent  work  done. 

The  books  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Gutslaff’s 
letter  were  in  embossed  type.  Dr.  Niles’s  first 
effort  was  to  invent  a  system  by  which  the 
Cantonese  blind  could  read  and  write.  This 
had  been  done  in  Peking  by  William  Hill 
Murray.  “To  the  Reverend  William  Hill 
Murray,  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Scotland, 
the  blind  owe  the  introduction  of  braille.  In 
1874  he  started  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Peking.  This  school,  now  known  as  the  Hill 
Murray  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  still  ren¬ 
dering  a  much  needed  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.”^ 

But  Dr.  Niles  could  not  use  this  system 
because  of  the  complete  difference  in  dialects. 
Consequently  she  gave  years  of  devoted  ef¬ 
fort  to  the  task  of  putting  the  Cantonese 
dialect  into  braille.  This  was  done  before 
1900.  As  the  result  of  years  of  painstaking 
labor,  an  average  child  can  learn  to  read 
and  write  in  three  months.  He  needs  only 
comparatively  few  symbols  in  order  to  read 
and  write,  whereas  the  seeing  people  re¬ 
quire  thousands  of  characters  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  education.  Dr.  Niles  worked  the  system 
out  phonetically  with  a  series  of  initial  con¬ 
sonants  and  final  vowels  which  includes  every 
sound  known  in  Cantonese.  The  nine  tones 
are  indicated  by  special  marks. 

With  this  as  a  basis,  she  developed  the 
school,  Ming  Sum,  or  “Understanding 
Heart,”  as  she  called  it.  Always  the  work 
was  developed  as  a  school,  not  as  an  asylum. 

Dr.  Niles  had  many  kinds  of  books  put  into 
braille,  in  addition  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  the  task  of  putting  the  Bible  into  ’ 
braille,  and,  as  a  result  of  further  years  of 
effort,  all  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 

^  Weil,  E.  “Unseeing  Eyes  of  the  East.”  Asia, 
XXXII,  1932,  p.  168. 
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Psalms  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
put  into  Cantonese, 

The  first  borrowed  rooms  at  True  Light 
became  too  small,  and  Dr.  Niles  bought  waste 
swamp-land  in  an  open  part  of  the  city.  From 
the  Chinese  in  America  and  from  friends 
all  over  the  world  came  money  to  be  used 
for  draining  the  swamps  and  erecting  build¬ 
ings.  If  Dr.  Niles  did  not  make  the  desert 
blossom  as  the  rose,  nevertheless  she  made 
a  beautiful  garden  out  of  a  filthy  waste  place. 
Today  we  enjoy  a  lovely  tropical  garden  be¬ 
cause  of  her  planning  and  planting. 

Around  Dr.  Niles  gathered  a  few  talented 
and  devoted  Chinese  women  who  patiently 
worked  out  methods  of  teaching.  They 
worked  at  first  under  the  disapproval  of  their 
own  people,  who  believed  that  such  efforts 
were  utterly  useless.  Several  times  during 
those  years  Dr.  Niles  visited  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  taking  back  with  her  braille  slates 
and  many  other  devices  and  ideas  for  use 
with  the  blind.  Associated  with  Dr.  Niles 
was  Miss  Lucy  Durham,  who  for  twenty 
years  gave  devoted  service  in  the  school. 

In  1911  came  the  revolution  that  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
and  just  a  year  later  the  Government  turned 
over  to  Dr.  Niles  seventy  blind  singing-girls, 
rescued  from  slavery.  Still  the  ideal  of  a 
school,  not  an  asylum,  was  kept  uppermost, 
and  these  girls  from  the  lowest  class  in  China 
were  taught  to  read  and  were  given  the  same 
education  as  other  Chinese  children  received. 
Many  have  responded  to  these  opportunities 
and,  after  completing  the  work  at  Ming  Sum 
have  graduated  from  high  schools  for  the 
seeing  and  gone  out  to  teach,  some  even  to 
teach  in  schools  for  the  sighted. 

The  years  of  pioneering  were  full  of  dar¬ 
ing  achievement,  some  disheartening  failures, 
and  the  history  of  lives  changed  from  dark¬ 
ness  into  light  by  work  of  many  kinds.  Aca¬ 
demic  work  was  developed  and  many  kinds 
of  industrial  work  started  and  improved,  such 
as  knitting,  brush-making,  weaving  of  mat¬ 


ting,  some  rattan  woric,  and  broom-making. 
Knitting  for  the  girls  and  broom-making  for 
the  boys  proved  to  be  the  most  practical. 

The  names  of  William  Hill  Murray  of 
Peking,  David  Hill  of  Hankow,  Dr.  John 
Fryer  of  Shanghai,  and  Dr.  Mary  Niles  of 
Canton  stand  as  beacons,  leading  us  on  to 
greater  light  through  more  intelligent  and 
consecrated  work.  We  who  have  taken  up 
the  work  in  recent  years  heartily  echo  the 
words  of  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  who  now 
so  ably  directs  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Shanghai  which  his  father  established. 
“All  due  praise,”  he  declares,  “must  be  given 
to  these  Christian  pioneers  and  philanthro¬ 
pists  for  blazing  the  trail  for  the  establishment 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  these  countries. 
Their  indomitable  courage,  dogged  perser- 
verance,  unswerving  faith,  and  their  lives  of 
self-sacrifice  have  been  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  those  of  us  who  are  carrying  on 
with  the  assured  conviction  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  blind  of  Asia  will 
come  into  their  own  and  all  this  unneces¬ 
sary  misery  and  embittered  suffering  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.”^ 

Many  of  us  have  observed,  as  Mr.  Fryer 
elsewhere  states,  that  it  had  never  occurred 
to  the  native  philanthropists  that  the  blind 
could  earn  their  own  living  in  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  way.  This  enabling  the  blind  to  attain 
economic  independence  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  objectives  of  missionary  effort.  Two 
statements,  one  by  Dr.  John  Fryer  and  the 
other  by  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  may  well  be 
quoted  here  in  further  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  China  has  been  due  to  the  initiative 
of  Christian  missionaries.  Dr.  Fryer  writes: 
“It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  all  that  has 
ever  been  done  for  the  blind  in  China,  in 
a  systematic  and  organized  manner,  has  been 

^  Fryer.  George  B.  “The  Blind  in  Asiatic  Coun¬ 
tries.”  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
1931.  Proceedings. 
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the  work  of  Christian  missionaries.”^  In  a 
similar  statement  Dr,  Wu  Ting  Fang  says: 
“All  that  had  been  done  for  the  Chinese  blind 
had  been  done  by  missionaries,  and  it  was 
time  that  China  awakened  and  followed  the 
examples  of  the  foreigners  who  had  started 
so  good  a  work.” 

In  the  Record  of  Christian  Work  for 
March,  1922,  we  read:  “It  was  a  woman 
physician.  Dr.  Mary  Niles,  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  blind  singing-girls  on  the  streets 
of  Canton,  gprls  whose  lives  were  a  physical 
and  spiritual  slavery.  For  forty-six  years  Dr, 
Niles  continued  her  work  for  the  blind  in 
Canton,  at  the  same  time  continuing  her 
medical  practice.  Toward  the  end  of  her 
years  of  service  we  find,  in  the  following 
brief  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Post  Standard  for  June  8,  1924,  a 
suggestion  of  the  manifold  activities  that 
had  filled  nearly  a  half  century  of  devoted 
service  in  Canton:  “She  (Dr.  Niles)  received 
her  degree  in  the  Women’s  Medical  College 
of  New  York.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Med¬ 
ical  Society  and  a  director  and  trustee  of  the 
Kerr  Hospital  for  Insane  in  China.  She  has 
translated  several  textbooks  on  medical  sub¬ 
jects,  notably  in  obstetrics.” 

Along  with  her  medical  practice  and  her 
work  in  the  school  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Niles 
had  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  teaching 
medicine  to  young  Chinese  men  and  women 
at  a  time  when  co-education  in  other  lines 
had  not  been  heard  of.  One  of  her  first  stu¬ 
dents  in  medical  school  was  Dr.  Sun  Yat 
Sen.  She  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
first  medical  school  for  women  in  China.  And 
always  to  her  students  she  presented  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  and  again  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  program  of  prevention,  so  much  needed 
and  so  little  developed. 


‘  Fryer,  Jdin,  LL.D.  “The  Education  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Blind.”  A.A.I.B.  1915. 


Development  from  1924  to  1936 

The  year  1922  marked  a  change  in  all  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  Canton.  Up  to  that  time  each 
institution  had  developed  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendently.  The  periods  of  pioneering  and 
foreign  promotion  had  now  passed,  and  the 
new  era  of  co-operative  effort  was  begin¬ 
ning.  An  extensive  program  of  advance  was 
worked  out  by  the  educational  leaders  in  Can¬ 
ton,  and  as  each  institution  grew,  each  be¬ 
came  more  conscious  of  the  need  of  co-op¬ 
eration.  It  was  into  the  stimulating  atmos¬ 
phere  of  change  and  growth  that  I  went.  I 
was  asked  to  go  to  Ming  Sum  School  to  help 
in  the  educational  program  there.  It  was 
definitely  a  period  of  transition  from  the 
leadership  of  the  strong  personality  of  Dr. 
Niles  to  guidance  by  a  group  of  able  Chinese 
women  whom  she  had  trained  through  the 
years.  While  the  work  had  always  been  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  school,  yet  there  were  many 
changes  to  be  made.  In  1924,  in  consultation 
with  many  educational  leaders  in  Canton, 
both  Chinese  and  American,  the  seven 
in  the  school  were  changed  to  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  six  grades,  to  fit  into  the  6-3-3  sys¬ 
tem  adopted  at  that  time  by  the  Government. 
Textbooks  were  changed  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  government  and  mission 
schools.  All  books  had  to  be  written  by  hand 
except  those  in  Mandarin  braille  obtained 
from  Mr.  Fryer’s  school  in  Shanghai,  and 
the  Bible  printed  in  England  in  Cantonese 
braille.  Both  boys  and  girls  finished  the  sixth 
grade,  after  which  those  who  were  able  went  ! 
on  into  schools  for  the  seeing  in  different  I 
parts  of  the  city  and  the  province. 

As  in  other  schools  for  the  blind,  our  work 
is  divided  into  literary,  physical,  musical,  and 
industrial.  Into  every  phase  of  the  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  best  fifteen  years  has  gone  the  actual¬ 
ity  of  co-operation,  and  I  shall  try  to  show 
this  as  I  describe  the  different  departments. 

In  the  work  from  the  kindergarten  up 
through  the  sixth  grade,  the  principals  of 
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various  schools  in  the  city  have  helped  in 
planning  the  curriculum,  often  coming  for 
conferences.  The  Education  Department  of 
the  Government  still  contributes  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  blind  girls  brought  in  1912  and 
later.  The  City  Department  of  Education  ap¬ 
proves  the  curriculum,  and  representatives 
of  the  Department  make  frequent  visits.  I 
have  done  two  hours  of  teaching  each  day  in 
a  high  school  for  seeing  students.  This  has 
given  me  a  broadened  view  and  afforded  a 
change  from  administrative  duties.  The  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  high  school  come  to  teach  some 
of  the  elementary  classes  at  Ming  Sum,  thus 
promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  blind  among  the  young 
people  of  Canton.  Some  of  our  own  girls, 
who  have  graduated  from  the  Union  Normal 
School  in  Canton  and  have  returned  to  teach, 
have  helped  to  raise  the  literary  standards. 

Physical  education  is  woefully  lacking. 
Some  of  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  have 
tried  to  help,  but  with  little  success.  The  age¬ 
long  conception  that  it  is  undignified  to  move 
rapidly  has  been  a  hindrance.  The  doors  have 
to  be  locked  sometimes  to  persuade  the  older 
girls  to  enjoy  the  garden  during  recreation 
hours.  This  part  of  the  work  is  very  much 
needed  and  we  hope  to  develop  it  under  the 
co-operation  of  trained  leaders  in  Canton. 

The  industrial  work  has  grown  and  devel¬ 
oped  during  recent  years ;  it  has  been  headed 
by  a  capable  and  practical  Chinese  woman, 
who  has  adapted  the  art  of  knitting  to  Chi¬ 
nese  garments.  The  girls  who  are  at  all 
capable  are  able,  under  supervision,  to  ap¬ 
proximate  self-support.  The  girls  also  make 
bed-  and  floor-mats  of  grass,  toothbrushes, 
and  tape  for  mosquito  nets,  and  twist  grass 
for  the  heavy  mats  that  are  made  in  factories. 
Since  many  of  these  girls  are  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  the  work  must  be  graded  to  their 
varying  abilities.  The  boy’s  best  industry  is 
the  making  of  brooms,  from  cocoanut  fiber 
for  the  soft  brooms  and  palm  leaf  for  the 
stiff  ones.  The  schools  in  different  parts  of 
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the  city  buy  the  product,  and  churches  and 
women’s  clubs  co-operate  in  getting  orders 
in  new  places.  Wickerwork  was  tried,  but 
since  labor  is  so  very  cheap  in  Canton,  the 
blind  cannot  compete  in  this  line  as  well  as 
in  broom-making. 

The  greatest  contact  with  other  work  out¬ 
side  of  the  school  for  the  blind  comes  through 
music.  All  through  the  history  of  the  school, 
gifted  musicians  have  come  and  given 
their  services.  A  braille  notation  has  been 
devised  which  makes  the  work  scientifically 
accurate.  Many  people  have  criticized  the 
teaching  of  western  music  to  these  Chinese 
girls.  The  good  Chinese  music  is  almost  all 
for  the  accompaniment  of  drama,  and  is  im¬ 
possible  for  use  in  chorus  work.  The  music 
of  the  sing-song  girls  is  so  horribly  associated 
with  the  low  state  of  the  blind  that  its  use 
is  out  of  the  question.  Music  is  a  universal 
language,  and  into  the  lives  of  many  blind 
girls  and  boys  have  come  great  satisfaction 
and  joy  through  the  music  that  has  spoken 
the  same  message  to  western  hearts.  Fifteen 
years  ago  seeing  students  used  to  laugh  at 
the  blind  boys  and  girls  and  make  sport  of 
them.  Now  blind  and  sighted  students  are 
coming  to  know  one  another,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  better  understanding,  blind 
students  have  been  asked  to  sing  for  special 
services  in  many  schools.  Four  years  ago 
the  blind  students  competed  with  four  other 
schools  in  a  singing  contest  and  won  very 
fairly.  This  was  a  great  victory,  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  compete  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
find  the  audience  willing  and  glad  that  the 
prize  should  go  to  the  blind  girls.  Much  of  the 
success  of  this  contest  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Edna  M.  Burkwall,  who  was  at  that 
time  connected  with  the  school.  The  music  is 
taught  by  Chinese  teachers,  but  several  Amer¬ 
icans  also  gladly  contribute  their  services. 

The  ministry  of  music  is  far-reaching.  One 
of  the  graduates  went  far  into  the  country 
and  helped  a  young  seeing  teacher  prepare 
a  Christmas  program.  Another  plays  for 
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meetings  in  the  hospital  where  she  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  masseuse.  Another  teaches  the 
lepers  to  sing  as  they  struggle  on  through  tor¬ 
tured  days  of  misery.  Nothing  has  ever  af¬ 
fected  me  more  profoundly  than  the  sight 
of  this  blind  young  woman  teaching  the  leper 
men  and  women  during  their  intervals  of 
respite  from  pain.  Against  such  service  there 
can  be  no  argument,  and  only  the  Christian 
motive  impels  one  to  such  service. 

Young  men  from  the  school  where  I  have 
taught  asked  two  blind  women,  teachers  in 
Ming  Sum  School,  to  teach  them  music.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  request — amazed,  too,  at 
the  results,  as  I  watched  this  group  of  fifteen 
boys  learning  from  women — Chinese  women, 
and  blind !  It  was  a  beautiful  proof  of  what 
we  had  hardly  dared  believe  was  true — ^the 
fact  of  a  gradually  changing  attitude  toward 
the  blind  on  the  part  of  Chinese  students. 

It  has  become  a  tradition  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Women’s  Club  of  Canton  to  come  each 
year  for  the  Christmas  concert  of  carols, 
sung  by  both  the  visitors  and  the  school.  Out 
of  this  co-operation  have  grown  some  amaz¬ 
ing  results,  as  women  of  many  nations  and 
classes  have  become  interested. 

On  Christmas  Eve  at  midnight’  and  at 
Easter  dawn  the  girls  walk  around  the  com¬ 
pound  singing,  and  many  who  have  heard  this 
singing  have  found  it  an  experience  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

Cold  words  cannot  begin  to  tell  of  lives 
that  have  been  brought  into  light  through 
work  and  the  knowledge  of  fundamental 
spiritual  truth.  Both  the  head  and  the  heart 
have  been  emphasized  in  the  Canton  work. 
Never  has  there  been  a  false  sentimentality, 
though  a  warm  sentiment  of  love  has  been 
cultivated.  Otherwise  the  work  could  not 
have  gone  on.  Only  love  can  penetrate  the 
apparently  hopelessly  unattractive  exteriors 
and  discover  the  possibility  of  really  beauti¬ 
ful  lives  that  may  develop  later — ^lives  that 
will  be  assets  instead  of  liabilities  in  the 
homes  to  which  they  return. 


The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Homer 
S.  Wong  may  be  true  of  some  institutions 
for  the  blind,  but  it  assuredly  is  not  true  of 
the  schools  I  have  known  in  China.  Mr.  Wong 
says  that  most  boys  who  can  earn  their  livii^ 
do  not  care  to  learn  braille,  and  he  adds  that 
the  teaching  of  braille  “has  degenerated  into 
a  matter  of  housing  the  blind  in  institutions 
for  exhibition  and  in  order  to  solicit  contri¬ 
butions.”  I  know  of  no  one  in  China  who 
would  so  violate  human  personality  as  to 
keep  boys,  against  their  will,  in  supposedly 
educational  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
“exhibition  and  in  order  to  solicit  contribu¬ 
tions.”  Most  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  edu¬ 
cational  work  have  spent  years  of  hard  effort 
preparing  to  give  our  best  to  those  who  do 
not  see,  in  a  country  where  we  sojourn  for 
a  time  as  guests. 

Hopes  for  the  Future 

The  plans  for  the  future  embrace  a  broader 
program  of  prevention,  a  greater  degree  of 
co-operation  with  existing  agencies  in  place¬ 
ment,  and  an  extension  of  the  field  of  service 
beyond  the  school,  as  well  as  improved  meth¬ 
ods  within  the  school.  Twenty  years  ago  Dr. 
Niles  wrote :  “The  missionary  physicians  of 
China  are  doing  an  immense  amount  of  work 
in  teaching  the  people  the  care  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Will  you 
help  by  asking  all  you  meet,  residents  in 
China,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  to  assist 
in  finding  trades  and  professions  for  the  blind 
and  a  market  for  their  products?”  But  this 
is  only  a  start.  For  several  years  we  have 
co-operated  with  public  health  clinics  and 
hospitals,  but  we  want  this  to  be  a  closer  as¬ 
sociation.  Also  we  hope  to  put  prevention 
literature  into  the  hands  of  more  students 
through  government  co-operation.  In  this 
effort  the  help  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  invaluable, 
and  to  that  society  we  are  most  grateful. 

There  have  been  helpful  contacts  with  other 
schools  in  Canton  and  with  various  organi- 
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er  zations  of  the  churches.  We  hope  that  this 
ns  co-operation  may  be  increased  and  that  the 
of  students  will  become  increasingly  conscious 
ng  of  the  problem  which  is  really  theirs.  This 
ng  may  be  done,  as  in  the  past,  by  having  mem- 

lat  bers  of  our  staff  teach  some  classes  in  other 

ito  schools,  and  by  inviting  more  seeing  students 

ns  to  study  our  work,  as  has  already  been  done 

ri-  in  small  groups  by  those  who  were  especially 

ho  interested  in  the  application  of  Christian 

to  principles  to  social  problems, 

lly  There  is  in  Canton  no  other  organization 

of  for  the  blind  except  another  mission  home 

)u-  for  blind  girls,  and  a  government  asylum 

In-  where  conditions  are  little  better  than  abject 

art  I  beggary.  We  hope  to  get  groups  of  men  and 
do  women  interested  in  organizing  commissions 

[or  and  associations.  I  am  trying  to  make  a  spe- 

1  cial  study  of  the  practical  working-out  of 
these  organizations  in  New  York  City  and 
Boston,  in  order  to  have  some  concrete  ma- 
ler  terial  to  show  to  those  who  are  interested 

of  or  may  become  interested.  If  the  Cantonese 

ce-  see  the  practical  value  of  an  enterprise,  they 
'ice  support  it  whole-heartedly.  Ours  is  the  task 

th-  of  presenting  effectively  what  has  been 

Dr.  proved  practical. 

of  From  all  possible  sources  of  co-operation 

ork  help  is  needed  in  the  matter  of  placement, 

ires,  and  it  is  hoped  that  new  fields  will  open, 

^ou  There  must  be  a  Christian  society  into  which 

in  f  to  send  those  who  graduate.  Only  Christian 
sist  I  standards  recognize  worth  in  a  blind  person, 
ind  I  and  for  blind  women  in  China  there  is  noth- 
this  [  ing  but  hopeless  misery  apart  from  contact 
ave  with  Christian  people, 

and  [ 

j  Conclusion 

tion  I  I  give  due  honor  to  those  who  laid  so 
:nts  I  well  the  foundation  in  Canton  and  built  so 
this  I  securely  thereupon.  To  the  Chinese  women, 
for  '  blind  and  seeing,  I  give  due  recognition  and 
hie,  ^  praise,  for  I  have  learned  much  from  them 
1.  i  as  we  have  worked  together  on  a  challeng- 
ther  !  ing  problem.  As  Mr.  Fryer  says:  “It  must 
ani-  j  never  be  forgotten  that  the  uplifting  of  the 


Chinese  blind  must  mainly  be  achieved  by 
the  Chinese  themselves.” 

It  is  with  faith  in  the  Chinese  that  I  go 
back  for  a  brief  period  to  work  out  with 
them  some  of  the  plans  which  have  been 
enlarged  for  me  by  the  help  of  the  several 
schools  and  organizations  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  learn  from  during  this  past  year, 
my  debt  to  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 

The  following  words  of  Mr.  Fryer  express 
what  many  of  us  feel:  “What  little  has  so 
far  been  accomplished  against  overwhelming 
odds  augurs  well  for  the  future.  But  each 
and  every  worker  for  the  blind,  and  even  the 
blind  themselves,  are  encouraged  by  the  ray 
of  hope  expressed  in  the  thought  of  the  old 
Chinese  proverb,  *Pei  Djih  Tai  La7 — ‘Noble 
desires  are  only  attained  through  suffering.’ 
The  ray  of  hope  is  deep  and  far-reaching.” 

Another  evidence  of  the  ray  of  hope  was 
the  coming  of  new  girls  last  spring.  As  in 
1912  the  Government  brought  rescued  blind 
slave  girls  to  learn  and  receive  light  through 
work,  so  again,  in  April  of  1936,  some  of 
the  many  singing-girls  were  taken  from  the 
houses  of  ill  repute  by  the  Government  and 
brought  to  Ming  Sum,  the  School  of  the 
Seeing  Heart.  The  first  report  was  that  thirty 
were  coming,  but  sixty  arrived  on  that  spring 
day,  almost  overwhelming  those  in  charge 
of  the  school.  But  their  hearts,  too,  were  un¬ 
derstanding;  and  filled  with  kindness  born 
of  Christian  ideals  and  practice.  Dr.  Wong 
and  the  other  teachers  made  places  for  the 
terrified  newcomers.  The  terror  lasted  only 
a  short  time  after  clean  clothes  had  been 
given  them  and  a  few  meals  had  been  enjoyed 
with  the  other  children.  Most  of  the  girls 
were  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  already  at  the  school  did  everything  to 
make  the  strangers  feel  at  home.  They  taught 
them  songs  and  started  their  fingers  to  “see” 
as  they  played  with  them  in  the  garden. 
There  were  in  the  group  about  twenty  older 
women.  These  had  to  leave  the  school  after 
two  days,  and  they  cried  as  they  went,  “Don’t 
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make  us  go.  We  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  the 
life  we  left.  We  see  some  hope  here.”  For 
such  women  as  these  there  is  great  need  of 
a  separate  institution,  which  we  hope  the 
Government  will  establish.  For  the  others 
who  came  there  is  hope  of  broadened  and 
useful  lives. 

Very  careful  agreements  were  drawn  up 
with  the  Government  in  regard  to  their  sup¬ 
port  and  their  care  after  they  leave  the  school. 
This  may  be  a  start  toward  organizing  a 
commission  or  association.  Many  who  saw 
these  children  brought  in  felt  that  the  field 
of  service  of  the  school  was  broadening  and 
that  Dr.  Niles’s  dream  was  being  further 
realized.  She  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to 
have  all  the  blind  singing-girls  rescued  and 
taught.  These  girls  were  brought  in  because 
the  officials  had  wakened  to  the  need  and 
because  they  trusted  the  work  that  was  being 
done  in  the  school,  as  had  also  been  true  in 
the  pioneer  effort  in  1912. 

We  at  the  School  of  the  Understanding 
Heart,  hope  to  strive  together,  and  with 
others  ever  to  increase  the  light  in  South 
China  through  work  that  is  directed  by  both 
the  head  and  the  heart. 


NEW  PROGRAM  IN  WASHINGTON 

Washington,  D.  C.,  has  inaugurated  a  new 
program  of  social  service  for  the  blind  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

Washington,  with  an  estimated  blind  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  six  hundred,  has  had 
a  dozen  different  agencies,  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  giving  various  types  of  service  to 
blind  people,  and  gradually  the  feeling  grew 
up  that  there  was  insufficient  co-ordination 
of  these  activities  and  that  possibly  there 
were  some  blind  people  who  had  been  over¬ 
looked  by  all  of  them.  In  October,  1936,  the 
Washington  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in¬ 
vited  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
to  study  the  situation  with  a  view  to  making 


recommendations,  and  as  a  result  the  new 
program  was  inaugurated. 

Sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agen¬ 
cies,  a  Committee  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  agencies  carrying  on  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  and  a  number  of  socially 
minded  citizens.  This  Committee  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  funds  for  the  current  year  by  the 
Community  Chest. 

The  Committee’s  activities  are  intended  to 
co-ordinate,  not  duplicate,  the  activities  of 
existing  agencies,  to  utilize  all  available  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  the  benefit  of  each  blind 
client,  and  to  determine  what,  if  any,  addi¬ 
tional  services  should  be  developed  to  ensure 
a  well-rounded  program  for  the  blind.  Case 
work  is  its  basic  principle. 

The  Committee  engaged  a  case  worker  in 
March  and  already  demands  for  service  have 
grown  so  rapidly  that  the  addition  of  two 
more  case  workers  to  the  staff  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  Other  cities  will  watch  the  Wash¬ 
ington  program  with  interest  as  an  example 
of  a  new  approach  to  an  old  problem. 

TALKING  BOOK  IN  FRANCE 

A  French  Talking  Book  Committee  for 
the  Blind,  with  offices  at  4,  rue  de  Monte¬ 
video,  Paris,  has  just  been  constituted.  It 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Valentin  Haiiy,  of  the  Federation 
Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils,  of  the  Union 
des  Aveugles  de  Guerre,  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press.  The  functions  of  the 
Committee  are  to  popularize  the  Talking 
Book  and  serve  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  public  authorities  and  the  constituent 
associations  for  arranging  transport  facilities 
and  for  the  granting  of  subsidies,  and  for 
obtaining  all  the  advantages  and  privileges 
that  may  serve  to  help  in  the  development 
of  this  method  of  reading.  Another  object 
is  the  formation  of  a  National  Talking  Book 
Library  with  autonomous  branches. — Re¬ 
printed  from  The  New  Beacon. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  Crippled  Child  for  June,  1937  in  “Spe¬ 
cial  Education  for  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped”  by  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  offers 
an  authoritative  discussion  of  the  present 
problem  of  educating  the  large  number  of 
physically  handicapped  children  found  in  this 
country.  Mention  is  made  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress. 

In  Hygeia  for  July,  1937  is  found  “The 
Right  to  Sight”  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 
Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  blindness  in  this 
country  is  preventable.  One  hundred  persons 
are  made  totally  blind  every  year  by  indus¬ 
trial  accidents.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  eye 
accidents  among  children  is  caused  by  fire¬ 
works.  The  loss  of  sight  attributed  to  hered¬ 
itary  causes  compels  serious  and  thoughtful 
consideration.  In  this  field  of  blindness  pre¬ 
vention,  the  campaign  to  a  great  extent  must 
be  waged  against  public  opinion. 

Inis  B.  Hall  in  “Practical  Treatment  of 
the  Deaf-Blind,”  found  in  Journal  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  for  March,  1937  makes  a  plea 
for  kindness  and  intelligence  in  handling  all 
types  of  visual  and  auditory  defects  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  She  stresses  the  importance 
of  individualization,  and  urges  the  wider  use 
of  vibration  as  a  substitute  for  hearing. 

The  Library  Journal  for  May  15,  1937 
contains  the  article  “Service  for  the  Blind” 
by  Muriel  Mercer  and  Kenneth  R.  Shaffer 
of  the  Indiana  State  Library.  This  latter  li¬ 
brary  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  group 
of  twenty-eight  depository  libraries  for  the 
blind.  The  special  problems  of  library  work 
with  the  blind  are  discussed  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  of  the  two  different  forms  of 


reading  matter  for  the  blind,  raised  print  and 
talking  book  records. 

Clarence  Hawkes  has  published  his  forty- 
fourth  book.  Igloo  Stories,  at  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Publishing  House  in  Boston.  His 
latest  book  is  a  series  of  six  tales  of  the 
frozen  Arctic,  portraying  the  six  most  im¬ 
portant  animals  of  the  region. 

Two  books  of  fiction  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  which  the  blind  hero  is  attended  by 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  They  are  A  Friend  in  the 
Dark  by  Ruth  Adams,  Knight,  published  by 
Grosset  and  Dunlap,  and  The  Last  Express 
by  Bayard  Kendrick,  published  by  Double¬ 
day  Doran  Co.  in  the  series  “The  Crime 
Qub.”  Both  books  give  rather  complete  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  work  of  these  guide  dogs. 
The  latter  book  further  achieves  distinction 
by  making  its  blind  hero  a  successful  private 
detective. 

“They  Scoffed  at  Fate”  by  Frederic 
Majewski,  found  in  Sports  Illustrated  for 
June,  1937,  tells  of  efforts  made  to  over¬ 
come  serious  physical  handicaps  in  the  world 
of  sports.  The  major  handicap  of  blindness 
has  proved  to  be  conquerable,  as  shown  by 
examples  mentioned  in  this  article.  Blind 
people  have  actively  participated  in  sports 
of  such  general  interest  as  golfing,  bowling, 
fishing,  and  even  skiing. 

From  England  come  two  novels  with  im¬ 
portant  blind  characters.  The  Fair  Daughter 
by  Cecil  Hunt,  published  by  Hutchinson  & 
Co.,  London,  and  The  Man  in  the  Dark  by 
John  Ferguson,  one  of  the  Penguin  Books 
Series. 

Helga  Lende 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  |2.00  PER  ANNUM 


HONOR  AWARD 

To  act  both  as  a  reward  for  past  services 
to  the  blind  throughout  the  world  and  as  a 
spur  to  future  endeavor  in  their  behalf,  Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  Foundation, 
announces  an  annual  honor  award  to  take  the 
form  of  a  specially  designed  medal. 

President  Migel’s  medal  is  intended,  he 
writes,  “to  honor  those  who  have  earnestly 
striven  to  aid  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world,  in  grateful  recog¬ 
nition  of  services  rendered,  and  in  order  fur¬ 
ther  to  encourage  friendly  interest  and  active 
participation  in  labors  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  sightless.” 

The  Jury  of  Award  consists  of  Dr.  Helen 
Keller,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Mr.  Harvey  D. 
Gibson,  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel. 

The  first  recipient  of  this  honor  is  expected 
to  be  named  before  many  weeks. 

CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  for  1935-36  has  been  awarded  to 
George  Raymond  Reed  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Reed  has  been  a  student  at  Howard 
University  since  1933,  and  has  maintained 
an  average  of  A  throughout  his  course.  He 
is  graduating  this  year,  summa  cum  laude. 


The  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Medal,  es¬ 
tablished  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  in  memory  of 
the  late  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown,  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Foundation,  is  given  annually  to 
Foundation  scholarship  students  for  aca¬ 
demic  achievement. 

VOCATIONAL  PUBLICATION 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publication 
of  Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  a 
book  on  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind, 
by  Dr.  Louise  Wilber. 

Dr.  Wilber,  who  is  herself  without  sight, 
is  Principal  of  the  Arizona  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind.  The  book  was  originally  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  dissertation  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  California. 


MRS.  HATHAWAY  HONORED 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  was  presented  this  year  to  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  of  New  York  City, 
who  is  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  was  selected  for  this  honor 
by  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind, 
through  which  the  medal  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis. 

This  highly  prized  token  of  recognition  in 
the  field  of  public  health  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Hathaway  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Research  in  Ophthalmology,  in 
Atlantic  City,  Tuesday,  June  8,  during  the 
convention  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  presentation  address  was  made  by 
Dr.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  who 
was  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal  in  1928. 

The  inscription  on  the  medal  this  year 
reads:  “To  Winifred  Hathaway  whose  in¬ 
spired  service  in  behalf  of  sight-saving 
classes  for  visionally  handicapped  children 
has  made  her  another  Lady  With  A  Lamp.” 
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EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE,  LL.D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
(see  Frontispiece)  on  May  21,  1937,  was  a 
great  grief  to  his  many  friends  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Dr.  Van  Cleve  was  bom  in  Ohio,  edu¬ 
cated  there,  and  for  some  years  served  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  state,  first  as 
teacher  and  later  as  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  several  communities.  In  1907,  he 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  After  seven 
years  in  this  position  he  was  invited,  in 
1914,  to  become  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  rendered  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  this  position.  Among 
his  accomplishments  here  was  the  moving 
of  the  school  from  its  old  site  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  to  its  present  up-to-date  plant 
on  Pelham  Parkway. 

He  also  found  time  to  serve  as  the  first 
Managing  Director  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  (now  the  National  Society)  for  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  from  1915  to  1924  and 
remained  as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  until  his  death. 

In  1931  he  received  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold 
Medal  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  in  1934,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  in  recognition  of  his 
influence  as  an  educator,  awarded  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 

Dr.  Van  Cleve  suffered  a  serious  illness 
in  1935  and  retired  from  active  service  as 
head  of  the  New  York  Institute.  Much  to 
the  joy  of  his  friends,  however,  he  made  an 
excellent  recovery  and  continued  his  interest 
in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  so 
many  years.  His  sudden  death  came  as  a 
surprise  and  shock  to  his  friends,  and  his 


gracious  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  at 
future  gatherings. 

The  following  tribute  is  paid  him  by 
Mr.  R.  O.  Phillips,  now  head  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  School  for  the  Blind  at  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  England,  but  formerly  a  teacher 
under  Dr.  Van  Cleve. 

I  first  met  Dr.  Van  Cleve  at  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
held  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts  in  June, 
1924.  I  had  a  particular  interest  in  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  at  that  time  as  a  prospective  employer 
of  my  services  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  and 
English  at  his  new  plant  on  Pelham  Park¬ 
way  in  New  York  City,  for,  after  my  visit 
to  Perkins  Institution  in  the  previous  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  was  most  anxious  to  gain  some 
experience  in,  and  knowledge  of,  American 
methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  I  well 
remember  having  a  white-haired  gentleman 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Mr.  Van  Cleve  and 
my  subsequent  introduction  to  him,  and  the 
talk  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  car  about  his 
requirements  in  the  man  he  needed  to  take 
charge  of  some  of  his  classes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  September. 

That  autumn  I  was  in  New  York,  and  the 
cordial  and  kindly  welcome  given  to  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land  was  indicative  of 
the  whole  subsequent  attitude  of  my  new 
principal.  For  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  most 
kindly  to,  and  most  considerate  of,  his  whole 
staff,  and  I  was  but  one  of  many.  During 
the  whole  period  from  1924  to  1929,  spent 
under  his  wise  and  tolerant  guidance,  I 
learned  much  of  American  kindness,  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  courtesy  for  which  qualities  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  was  notable.  And  in  addition  to 
the  joy  of  life  derived  from  these  social 
graces,  I  realized  my  desire,  learned  much 
of  American  methods,  and  was  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  other  schools  even  as  far 
distant  as  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Exluca- 
tion  of  the  Blind  was  fortunate  in  its 
Principal.  He  was  beloved  by  pupils  and 
staff  dike,  and  I  felt  infinite  regret  when 
the  time  came  for  the  severance  of  my  most 
happy  relations  with  the  school  and  its 
Principal,  and  I  returned  to  England  in 
1929. 

I  can  think  of  no  outstanding  merit 
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worthy  of  particular  mention,  but  retain  Mr.  Klein,  who  is  without  sight,  is  a  grad- 


rather  a  pleasant  impression  of  well-ordered 
evenness  in  his  business  relations  and  gen¬ 
eral  demeanor  towards  us  who  worked 
under  him.  Perhaps  the  fact  that,  when  on 
holiday  in  Europe,  he  and  Mrs.  Van  Cleve 
took  the  trouble  to  travel  as  far  off  the 
beaten  track  as  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  staff,  speaks  most  volubly  of  his 
interest  in,  and  kindliness  to,  those  who 
were  priviliged  to  serve  under  the  aegis 
of  a  gentleman  whose  consideration  and 
thought  for  others  endeared  him  to  all. 


NEW  WORKER  IN  WASHINGTON 


Miss  Stella  Plants  has  been  recently  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  to  carry  on  a  program  of 
service  to  the  blind.  After  her  graduation 
from  the  Margaret  Morrison  College  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Work  in  1926,  Miss 
Plants  took  a  position  with  the  Family  So¬ 
ciety  of  Allegheny  County,  in  Pennsylvania, 
working  with  sighted  people.  After  three 
years  she  became  Supervisor  for  the  Fam¬ 
ily  Society,  and  in  1934,  she  was  made  Dis¬ 
trict  Supervisor  for  the  Allegheny  County 
Emergency  Relief  Board. 

Miss  Plants,  who  is  herself  without  sight, 
brings  to  her  new  position,  not  only  her  per¬ 
sonal  understanding  of  the  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  blindness,  but  also  excellent  train¬ 
ing  and  rich  experience  in  the  general  social 
work  field. 

OHIO  CASE  SUPERVISOR 

Milton  H.  Klein  of  Cleveland  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Case  Supervisor  of  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  state  and  federal 
funds  in  connection  with  the  national  Social 
Security  program  for  blind  relief. 


uate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Social  Sciences.  He  received  his  train¬ 
ing  in  family  case  work  with  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Cleveland  and,  before  taking  his 
present  position  with  the  state,  was  a  super¬ 
visor  with  the  county  public  relief  agency  of 
that  city. 

In  the  past  months  the  program  of  blind 
relief  has  gained  impetus  throughout  the 
state.  In  Ohio  the  plan  of  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  Aid  to 
the  Blind  has  been  set  up,  under  which,  in 
all  except  the  eight  metropolitan  counties  of 
the  state,  workers  carry  both  types  of  cases 
and  are  supervised  by  a  joint  supervisory 
staff  from  the  state  office. 

BATAVIA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Eber  L.  Palmer,  who  has  been  As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  for  the  past  five  and 
one-half  years,  has  been  appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  effective  July  i. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  1897  at  Green¬ 
field,  Iowa,  where  his  father  was  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  He  graduated  from 
Grinnell  College  in  1918,  received  his  M.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1924, 
and  has  done  some  work  towards  a  doctor’s 
degree  at  the  latter  institution  and  also  at 
Columbia  University.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Vinton  (Iowa)  High  School  from  1919 
to  1921,  and  Principal  from  1921  to  1923. 
After  obtaining  his  master’s  degree,  he 
served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Radcliffe 
(Iowa)  public  schools  from  1924  to  1926, 
and  of  the  Vinton  public  schools  from  1926 
to  1931,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Masons. 


ItevoB  items  from  agencies  for  the  hlind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  AU  manuscripts  should  he  in  the  Editor's  hands  font  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


Perkins  Institution — A  Greek  peasant  shep¬ 
herd  who  was  born  in  1837  and  fifty  years  later 
founded  in  Boston  the  world’s  first  kindergar¬ 
ten  for  the  blind,  was  honored  on  May  20  by 
the  students  of  Perkins  Institution.  From  Mi¬ 
chael  A'nagnos’  first  small  class  of  ten  children, 
I  the  Lower  School  at  Perkins  has  grown  until 

I  its  pupils  now  total  120.  The  Upper  School 

E  accommodates  a  similar  number.  .  .  .  A  re- 

[  cently  inaugurated  service  to  the  magazine  sub- 

I  scribers  of  New  England  is  the  New  England 

!  Magazine  Agency  of  the  Blind  which  has  been 

I  organized  by  the  sales  class  of  the  boys’  school. 

;  Students  who  are  qualified  in  salesmanship 

I  will  be  trained  so  that  they  may  continue  to 

\  solicit  magazine  subscriptions  after  graduation. 

I  The  plan  has  the  endorsement  of  publishers  and 

editors  throughout  the  country,  and  practically 
||  all  standard  magazines  will  be  sold  at  estab- 
|1  lished  prices.  .  .  .  Children  of  the  Lower  School 
and  members  of  the  Upper  School  chorus  have 
participated  in  four  recent  radio  broadcasts. 

I  ...  At  Hartford  on  Saturday,  May  29,  Per- 
j  kins  won  the  annual  triangular  track  meet  be- 
I  tween  Perkins,  Overbrook,  and  the  Connecticut 
School;  and  on  Saturday,  June  5,  the  Perkins 
I  team  defeated  the  team  of  the  New  York  In- 

i  stitute  at  New  York.  .  .  .  The  Perkins  Alumnae 

I  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Satur¬ 

day,  June  5.  On  June  19,  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  returned  for  their  fiftieth  anntial 
reunion  as  an  organized  group.  .  .  .  Gradu^- 
j  tion  exercises  were  held  on  Friday,  June  18. 

I  The  seventeen  pupils  who  were  graduated  re- 

i  ceived  their  diplomas  from  Mr.  Robert  H. 

Hallowell,  President  of  the  Corporation,  and 
the  commencement  address  was  given  by  the 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  a  trustee  of  Perkins 
Institution. 

Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind — The 
Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind  is  issu¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  an  inkprint  publication, 


Dawr,  dealinc;  with  problems  of  the  blind, 
especially  those  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  This  pub¬ 
lication  is  edited  by  Mr.  William  C.  Carpenter. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — Recently  an  overhead  alpine 
lamp  was  installed,  under  which  from  three  to 
six  children  can  be  given  sun  baths  at  once. 
This  lamp,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  children,  would  have  been  an  un¬ 
attainable  luxury  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Lyon  of  Summit,  and  for 
the  generosity  of  the  Hanovia  Chemical  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  .  .  .  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
Home  on  June  10,  1937.  There  was  a  large  at¬ 
tendance,  with  members  and  friends  coming 
from  all  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  from  Rhode 
Island  and  New  York.  .  .  .  The  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  sent  its  kindergartener, 
Mrs.  May  Hammond,  to  visit  the  Home  for 
more  than  a  week  so  that  she  might  study  the 
methods  used  with  pre-school  blind  children  and 
their  parents.  Mrs.  Hammond  returned  to  Mich¬ 
igan  to  participate  in  the  summer  school  for 
parents  of  pre-school  blind  children.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
cent  visitors  to  the  Home  have  come  from 
California,  Virginia,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  two  districts  in  China. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — The  Special  Chorus  of  the  Over¬ 
brook  School  took  part  in  the  Cultural  Olym¬ 
pics  in  which  many  choruses  and  orchestras 
from  high  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
appeared  on  the  evening  of  May  7,  at  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall.  An  “Award  of  Merit”  was  gp'anted 
to  Overbrook  in  recognition  of  its  high 
standard  of  accomplishment  in  music.  . . .  Over¬ 
brook’s  track  season  was  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  by  winning  the  N.A.A.S.B.  cham¬ 
pionship  for  the  third  successive  year.  The  4-H 
Club  held  its  annual  “Round-Up”  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Ex¬ 
tension  Service.  The  year’s  work  was  reviewed 
and  silver  pins  and  ribbons  were  presented. 

•  .  .  Class  Day  Exercises  were  held  on  the 
evening  of  June  10.  A'  spirited  program  had 
been  prepared.  The  wills,  prophesies,  and  his¬ 
tories  were  read.  A  rosebush  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Cowgill  in  behalf  of  the  1937  graduating 
class,  and  was  planted  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  cloister  garden.  .  .  .  The  School’s 
105th  year  was  brought  to  a  most  successful 
close  on  June  ii.  Commencement  exercises 
were  held  in  the  morning,  at  which  diplomas 
were  presented  to  fifteen  graduates.  Of  these 
fifteen,  one  had  completed  the  tuning  course, 
and  three  had  received  diplomas  from  their 
home  high  schools  in  addition  to  those  received 
at  Overbrook.  The  banquets  for  the  Alumni 
and  Alumnae  were  held  in  the  evening. 

Indiana  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
— The  Association  held  its  annual  convention  at 
the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  May  21  and  22.  Dinners  were 
served  by  the  ladies  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia — At  the 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia  held  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall  recently  the  following  officers  and 
members  of  the  Board  were  elected :  President, 
Isabel  W.  Kennedy;  Vice-President,  Arthur 
Horton;  Secretary,  Agnes  N.  Cargill;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Arthur  Horton.  For  the  term  ending  April, 
1940,  the  following  Board  members  were 
elected:  Mrs.  Charles  Sterling  Hopper,  Mrs. 
Ernest  B.  Smith,  Miss  Margaret  Gibbons 
White,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Stanton.  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Wurts,  Jr.,  Miss  Catharine  Broadbent, 
and  Miss  Dorothea  Heckscher  were  elected  to 
fill  luiexpired  terms. 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
Blind — The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind  through  its  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  operated  for  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  the  home  industries,  arranges 
for  about  two  hundred  sales  each  year  in  vari¬ 
ous  towns  of  the  state.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year  the  Sales  Department  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  sales  at  factories  during  the  noon 
hour,  and  since  January  about  fifty  such  sales 


have  been  held  with  the  receipts  varying  all  the 
way  from  $15  to  $75  at  a  sale.  These  sales  have 
been  held  at  a  variety  of  factory  plants  repre¬ 
senting  outputs  of  air-craft,  typewriters,  silver¬ 
ware,  hardware,  hosiery,  electrical  supplies, 
paper  goods,  clocks,  ball  bearings,  envelopes, 
tooth  paste,  hats,  sewing  machines,  sporting 
goods,  locks,  printers’  supplies,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Usually  the  sale  is  held  inside  the  main 
factory  entrance  where  the  employes  can  see 
the  set-up  as  they  go  in  and  out.  Factory  super¬ 
intendents  and  foremen  have  co-operated  with 
the  State  Board  in  permitting  posters  and  bulle¬ 
tin  board  notices  to  be  placed  in  the  factory  an¬ 
nouncing  such  sales.  Similar  sales  have  also 
been  held  at  various  private  schools  through¬ 
out  the  state  with  receipts  ranging  from  $10  up 
to  $50  for  each  sale.  Sales  are  now  being  held 
in  public  schools  where  the  sales  receipts  have 
ranged  from  $15  to  $40.  On  election  day  in  the 
fall  of  1936  the  State  Board  held  sales  at  the 
polls  in  two  towns.  .  .  .  The  State  Board  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  securing  the  passage  of 
certain  bills  introduced  during  this  session  in 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  interests  of  blind 
persons.  One  bill  has  to  do  with  the  use  of 
white  canes  by  blind  persons.  By  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  the  white  cane  is  made  the  official  in¬ 
signia  for  blindness,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  ve¬ 
hicular  traffic  to  come  to  a  full  stop  when  ap¬ 
proaching  a  person  carrying  a  white  cane  or  a 
white  cane  with  a  red  tip.  .  •  .  Another  bill 
reduced  the  annual  license  fee  on  scientifically 
trained  guide  dogs  used  by  blind  persons  to 
twenty-five  cents.  A  third  bill  has  eliminated  the 
age  requirement  for  blind  persons  to  become 
eligible  for  the  payment  of  old  age  assistance 
benefits.  This  legislation  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind  by  Mrs.  Theresa  Holmgren,  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  town  of  Stratford.  Mrs. 
Holmgren  for  the  past  two  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  has  specialized  in  legislation  for  the 
blind  and  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  state  for  her  understanding  in¬ 
terest  in  blind  people  and  their  welfare. 

Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind — The 
Bureau  of  Employment  for  the  Blind,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  for  the 
Blind,  is  now  operating  an  Artcraft  Shop  at 
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3104  Magazine  Street,  New  Orleans.  The  pur- 
I  pose  of  this  agency  is  to  sell  without  cost  any 
article  made  by  blind  persons  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  blind  individual.  If  the  merchandise  can- 
i  not  be  sold  at  the  price  set  by  the  maker,  he 
will  be  notified,  but  the  price  will  not  be 
changed  unless  written  instructions  are  received 
from  the  maker.  Information  concerning  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  furnished  to  any  blind  per¬ 
son  requesting  it,  and  the  Bureau  will  supply 
;  material  at  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  {Le- 
\  high  County  Branch) — The  Lehigh  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  for¬ 
merly  located  at  509  Dime  Savings  Building, 
has  now  moved  to  a  new  and  much  larger  head¬ 
quarters  at  713  Linden  Street. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — Commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
Schermerhorn  Hall  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  on  Friday  after- 
i  noon,  June  ii.  .  .  .  The  apartment  house  for 
married  teachers  is  structurally  complete  and 
work  will  soon  start  on  the  building  which  is 
to  house  deaf-blind  pupils. 

Community  Workers:  Auxiliary  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — Mrs.  Sarah 
Wolff,  supervisor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Community  Workers,  died  May  24.  Mrs.  Wolff, 
who  was  for  seventeen  years  head  of  the  Hair 
Department,  started  with  the  organization  when 
it  first  opened  in  1920. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Federated 
Qubs  have  been  sponsoring  a  program  and  re¬ 
freshments  for  the  Happy  Times  club  during 
1  the  winter  months.  The  ladies  of  the  Educa- 

I  tional  Club  Chorus  were  hostesses  last  month. 

!  They  provided  a  lovely  musical  program  and 
furnished  refreshments.  The  Toledo  Woman’s 
’  Club  has  furnished  transportation  for  this  group 
of  blind  women  during  the  past  four  years. 

j  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind — In  the  last 
1!  five  months,  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
has  added  to  its  library  almost  four  hundred 
I  titles  and  more  than  one  thousand  volumes. 
Last  spring  the  school  was  approached  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  The  WPA 
wished  to  establish  projects  for  transcribing 


books  into  braille  for  the  use  of  the  students 
at  the  school  and  for  adult  blind  persons 
throughout  the  state.  Before  transcribing  the 
books,  it  was  first  necessary  to  find  people  to 
teach  braille  to  the  sighted  WPA  workers  and 
to  supervise  them  in  their  work.  It  was  felt  that 
this  would  be  a  great  opportunity  to  provide 
employment  for  some  of  the  trained  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  Using  as  the  basis  for  the  work  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  Transcribing  Manual,  twenty 
blind  people  were  trained  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  braille  to  sighted  people.  In  August, 
1936,  the  braille  projects  were  started,  and  by 
September,  of  the  same  year,  five  projects  were 
well  established.  The  five  projects  employed 
12  blind  instructors  and  120  sighted  WPA 
workers.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nine 
projects,  and  20  blind  instructors  and  210 
sighted  transcribers  are  employed.  The  great¬ 
est  consideration  in  the  work  has  been  accu¬ 
racy.  This  is  stressed  incessantly  in  the  training 
period  and  insisted  upon  in  all  the  work.  The 
books  are  proof-read  twice  by  the  instructors 
and  checked  over  by  one  of  the  sighted  workers 
before  they  are  sent  to  a  WPA  handicraft 
project  in  Milwaukee  where  they  are  shellacked 
and  bound. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul — 
The  Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul 
is  now  developing  cement  work  for  the  blind. 
Bird  baths  are  being  made  at  the  present  time, 
and  other  cement  items  will  be  added  later. 

State  Division  for  the  Blind  (Washington) 
— Establishment  of  the  first  vending  stand 
operated  by  a  blind  person  in  the  State  of 
Washington  under  provisions  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Security,  which  has  for 
its  goal  in  1937,  23  such  stands  in  public  and 
private  buildings  where  blind  persons  can 
carry  on  a  business  which  will  give  them 
financial  independence.  Sydney  G.  Bond  of 
Chehalis  has  the  distinction  of  being  pioneer 
for  this  program,  as  his  vending  stand  in  the 
Court  House  in  that  city  opened  on  May  17, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Chehalis  Rotary  Qub, 
was  the  first  venture  in  the  state.  After  his  first 
week,  Mr.  Bond  said,  “Business  is  pretty  good.” 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


SONGS  WITHOUT  MUSIC 

Blue  Laughter,  by  Beatrice  Fenner. 

There  are  times  when  the  reviewer  would 
rather  be  forgotten  or  even  be  kicked  than 
be  asked  to  review  a  certain  work.  A  time 
like  this  faces  me  now.  The  difficulty  is  not 
that  the  book  in  question  is  not  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  No,  that  is  not  the 
trouble.  It  is  that  I  am  constitutionally 
averse  to  the  form  in  which  the  author 
has  cast  her  thoughts,  which  evidently  shows 
a  weakness  on  my  part  since  such  a  brilliant 
galaxy  as  that  in  which  shine  such  stars  as 
Madame  Galli-Curci  and  others  have  liter¬ 
ally  sung  the  praises  of  that  form  and  those 
thoughts.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  oppose  my 
pedestrian  whims  to  such  winged  com¬ 
mendation.  .  .  . 

Of  what  work  am  I  speaking?  Of  a  little 
book  of  some  forty  poems  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Fenner,  a  talented  blind  musician,  composer 
and  poet,  recently  published  under  the  title 
Blue  Laughter. 

The  pieces  are  decidedly  vers  libre:  that 
is  why  I  wish  someone  else  were  attempting 
a  consideration  of  their  merits.  To  me,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  few  cases,  free  verse  is  only 
juggled  prose.  And  I  find  it  hard  to  explain 
why  the  makers  of  such  verses  do  not  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  place  their  lines 
end  to  end,  making  the  prose  of  which  they 
really  are  a  part.  If  we  are  to  consider  the 
pieces  which  go  to  make  up  Miss  Fenner’s 
ripple  of  Blue  Laughter  as  literary  composi¬ 
tions  pure  and  simple,  most  of  them  read 
much  better  as  smooth-flowing  prose  than 
as  poetry.  To  me  this  seems  to  be  incon¬ 
trovertible.  But,  of  course,  I  do  not  think 
that  our  author  had  any  idea  of  asking  the 


world  to  judge  her  work  from  the  literary 
angle  alone.  How  could  she,  with  her  purely 
lyrical  temperament  ?  I  personally  firmly 
believe  that  Miss  Fenner  was  mentally 
singing  the  words  as  she  wrote  them.  And 
this  radically  alters  the  conditions  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Songs  are  mainly  judged  by  the  music 
to  which  they  axe  set.  If  the  words  them¬ 
selves  form  a  reasoned  and  truly  poetic 
theme  so  much  the  better,  but  many  a  song 
which  is  regarded  as  immortal  has  achieved 
its  fame  as  music  and  not  as  literature.  Even 
the  great  Shakespeare  is  not  exempt  from 
this  judgment.  Some  of  his  songs  are  mere 
jingles  with  poor  rhyme  and  little  or  no 
sense,  and  yet  for  more  than  three  centuries 
the  world  has  sung  them  with  glee.  And  they 
have  contributed  much  to  our  soul’s  health. 

Taking  this  conviction  then  as  our  point 
of  departure.  Blue  Laughter  is  a  folio  of 
songs  whose  fate  will  depend  upon  the  mel¬ 
odies  to  which  they  will  be  played  and  sung, 
and  since  it  would  appear  that  a  number  of 
divinely  sweet  voices,  the  expression  of 
warm  and  generous  hearts,  will  sing  them, 
that  fate  would  seem  to  be  assured — ^at  least 
for  this  generation. 

As  songs,  the  range  of  ideas  is  perhaps 
necessarily  limited.  Thus  we  find  Miss  Fen¬ 
ner  speaking  of  the  moon,  the  sky,  the 
clouds,  the  sea,  the  flowers  .  .  .  and  of 
course,  of  love.  I  can  find  many  poetic  ex¬ 
pressions  in  these  pieces  but  no  great  origi¬ 
nality.  And  I  venture — ^though  with  some 
hesitation — ^to  question  the  “Tagore-like 
quality  of  her  exquisite  little  poems.”  You 
know,  there  are — free  verse  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — certain  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  which  are  not  poetic  and  which  jar 
when  used  in  poetry.  Or  perhaps  I  should 
say  that  words  should  be  used  in  poetry  in 
such  connections  as  not  to  produce  a  jar 
to  the  nerves  or  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Fenner  does 
not  sin  often  in  this  particular,  but  she  has 
sinned  in  several  instances.  Let  me  quote: 
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But  I  must  not  give  you  the  impression 
that  I  am  an  old  mid-Victorian  grouser. 
The  fault  I  And  is  insignificant  and  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  consideration  of  the  pieces  as 
literature  per  se,  and  not  as  lyric  poems 
undoubtedly  composed  with  a  lilt  in  the  soul 
and,  in  many  cases  at  any  rate,  intended  defi¬ 
nitely  to  be  sung.  In  this  last  aspect  Blue 
Laughter  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  folio 
of  songs  which  will  delight  many  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  many  an  individual. 

Sherman  C.  Swift. 


“I  was  leaning  over  a  bed  of  d)dng  embers 
Trying  to  stir  them  into  life  with  a  frail 
stick.”  (Poem  XII) 

A  “frail  stick”!  That  is  almost  worthy 
of  jazz.  Stick  in  such  'a  connection  can¬ 
not,  I  think,  be  gilded  with  the  lustre  of 
poetry.  .  .  .  And  again: 

“Last  night  I  heard  you  tip-toe  to  my  gate 
And  fumble  with  its  lock.” 

(Poem  XXVIII) 

Fumble!  Even  when  sung,  this  word  would 
not  be  effective,  and  when  used  in  a  poem 
presumably  designed  to  express  the  visit  of 
love  (and  this  piece  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  collection)  it  is  quite  out  of  char¬ 
acter.  Surely  some  other  and  poetically  fitter 
word  could  have  been  used.  But  you  will 
probably  say  that  I  am  an  old  fogy, 
wrapped  in  the  mummy-bands  of  the  crit¬ 
icism  of  a  past  age.  And  you  may  be  right. 

There  is  another  point  where  I  freely  and 
humbly  confess  ignorance.  What  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  laughter  when  it  is  blue?  Paul 
Claudel  in  a  recent  article  on  the  French 
poet,  Paul  Verlaine  (himself  an  occasional 
dabbler  in  vers  litre),  speaks  of  yellow 
laughter.  Here  the  term  probably  indicates 
jaundice,  disappointment,  discontent,  or 
something  of  that  nature.  But  blue  laughter ! 
Is  the  reference  to  the  pure  blue  fires  of 
the  perfect  diamond,  or  of  the  cloudless  sky 
or  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea?  I  confess  once 
more  that  I  cannot  discover  the  exact  refer¬ 
ence.  Let  me  quote  the  whole  poem  in  which 
the  term  is  used  by  Miss  Fenner: 

“Over  my  outstretched  arms  fell  a  blue  veil. 
It  trembled  as  the  wind  caught  it. 

Yet  clung  to  my  fingers  like  light. 

How  I  wanted  to  bend  and  kiss  it 
As  the  wind  kisses  a  moon-filled  flower. 

But  as  I  leaned  gently  toward  it. 

It  fell  away  into  the  night. 

For  it  was  only  a  veil  of  blue  laughter  . .  .” 

(Poem  II) 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

Per  vol. 

3929-30  Thursday  Evening  Talks,  by 
Canon  Elliott.  (Limited 

Edition)  2  vols .  $s.6d. 

3921 -I  Phantasy,  by  A.  Duffield. 

(Limited  Edition)  6  vols.  55. 6d. 
3937-43  A  Marriage  Under  the  Ter¬ 
ror,  by  P.  Wentworth. 
(Limited  Edition)  7  vols.  5J.  6d. 

3997  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 

by  Rev.  A.  Wellesley  Orr.  u.  8d. 

3998  Comforted  of  God,  by 

Bridget  O’Brien . 2s.6d. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  ten  new 
titles,  nine  of  which  will  be  in  ordinary  Moon 
and  one  in  Grade  II,  during  the  second  half 
of  1937.  These  are:  Grade  II:  The  Charm 
of  Birds,  by  Viscount  Grey  (4  vols.).  Ordi¬ 
nary  Moon:  Red  Wagon,  by  Lady  Eleanor 
Smith  (8  vols.)  ;  Julius  Caesar,  by  John  Bu¬ 
chan  (2  vols.)  ;  Catriona,  by  R.  L.  Steven¬ 
son  (7  vols.) ;  In  the  Steps  of  St.  Paul,  by 
H.  V.  Morton  (ii  vols.) ;  Red  Pepper 
Burns,  by  Grace  S.  Richmond  (3  vols.)  ; 
The  Nest  of  the  Sparrowhawk,  by  Baroness 
Orczy  (7  vols.)  ;  God  in  the  Shadows,  by 
Hugh  Redwood  (3  vols.)  ;  Change  Here  for 
Happiness,  by  Berta  Ruck  (6  vols.)  ;  Troy 
Town,  by  Sir  A.  Quiller-Couch  (5  vols.). 
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